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Vanden Bosch, Assistant Secretary, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 690 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Jan. Harriman, New York. Arden House. 
21- National Training Laboratories-National Education Association. Management Work Confer- 


Feb.2 ences. Mrs. Louise Gregoor, Admissions Secretary, National Training Laboratories, 1201 - 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Editor to Keader:- 


ArTHur C. Crorr 
AND 


Doris D. Hay 


7 about this time of year, our thoughts are apt to turn to the months 
ahead and, in the past, we have shared some of the results of our crystal ball 
gazing with you. 

No one will deny the wisdom of thinking and planning ahead, but this year, 
instead of dwelling on the facts that international tension rides high, the cold war 
is approaching zero, office parties will always be with us, and fewer than ever 
people will admit they are being paid what they’re worth, it seems more appropriate 
to stop for a moment and remember that this is the time of year when the spirit 
that is Christmas—the sharing, the giving, and the receiving—should take prece- 
dence over all else. 


It is appropriate, too, that we express our gratitude to all those who have made 
this year a successful one for us—our staff, our authors, our subscribers, and our 
advertisers, and to wish all of them the very best of holiday seasons, a Merry 


Christmas, and a healthy, prosperous New Year. 


Wuen a Prant Retocates, what policy should be 
foliowed in relation to transferring employees? 
Not long ago, we heard a company president 
tell with pride that all the employees of a new 
plant which his company was building would 
be recruited from residents of the new location. 
This was, no doubt, a great boon to the town in 
question, but what about the employees left be- 
hind, when the old building was vacated? 

A recent issue of The President’s Letter, pub- 
lished by Motivation, Inc., Springdale, Conn., 
told about a Federal Court decision handed 
down in Detroit, which held that a company 
moving from an existing plant must osfer its 
unionized employees, with seniority rights, job 
transfers to the new location. 

The Gemmen Manufacturing Company 
planned a move from Detroit to Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee, to a new plant which had been built by 


the proceeds of a two and one-half million bond 
issue. The company had taken a twenty year 
lease on the building, and planned to hire all its 
help locally. It will be interesting to see what 
results from the appeal which the company plans 
to make. 


Without a watchdog union, what are most 
companies doing in such situations? 





Ir Has Bren Proven by many tests that differ- 
ences are easier to perceive than likenesses. 
Causes of disagreements stand out, where areas 
of like interest tend to be accepted as part of 
the landscape. 

The stormy, in some cases, relationship be- 
tween labor and management seems another 
proof of inability to see that working together, 
for a better distribution of goods, is our best 
answer to Russia’s challenge to our way of life. 
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Gcorge Romney, President of American Mo- 
tors, who p-oduced a medium sized car because 
he had the foresight to see where the competi- 
tion in producing dinosaur-like automobiles was 
leading the industry, took another step away 
from the other car makers when the agreement 
with the U.A.W. which includes a progress- 
sharing clause was concluded. 

American Motors’ press statement included 
mention that the settlement was “clearly and 
demonstrably non-inflationary,” although it in- 
cluded the most liberal benefits they had ever 
offered. 

Walter Reuther described the agreement as 
“a most significant and historic step in the de- 
velopment of labor-management relations in our 
free society.” He said it opened up new possi- 
bilities of labor-management cooperation and, 
through progress-sharing, both would share in 
the abundance they create together. 





Some Reapers Do Nor Know of the work of the 
National Industrial Conference Board whose 
conferences are regularly listed in our Confer- 
ence Calendar. 

The Conference Board is an independent and 
nonprofit institution for business and industrial 
fact finding, through scientific research. In terms 
of everyday usefulness, the Board is a source 
of facts and figures bearing on all aspects of 
economic life and business operation. The work 
of the Board is made possible through the sup- 
port of more than 3,700 subscribing associates 
including business organizations, trade associa- 
tions, government bureaus, labor unions, libra- 
ries, individuals, and colleges and universities. 

An important study has recently been 
launched. This is a research study of company 
training programs for college graduates. Im- 
pressed with mounting evidence of the heavy 
turnover of college hires, NICB is hopeful that 
its findings will help all kinds of companies to 
determine the nature and content of their col- 
lege graduate training programs. 

A three-pronged attack on the problem is 
being made. After securing close-up pictures of 
the training courses in a aumber of selected com- 


panies, the Board will probe the attitudes and 
reactions of hundreds of young men and women 
who have been through these courses during the 
past five years. A vast amount of information will 
thus be collected about the experiences of these 
individuals during their early working years. 
In the third phase of the study, already com- 
pleted, the Board has secured and analyzed the 
ideas and suggestions of thirty-eight college 
placement officers about training programs for 
graduates. 





Rerraininc Is Nor Onty a Matrer or Learninc 
new manual skills or taking advanced scientific 
courses. 

At the second Industrial Relations Workshop 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
a report was made of a company that found a 
low level of education among many of the 
workers. 

With the help of the local Board of Educa- 
tion an educational program was set up covering 
the 3 R’s up to the fifth grade level. Over 300 
employees finished the course. These people 
were made more employable because they could 
read instructions and gauges better and also do 
a better job of record-keeping. 

This was one of the suggestions made at the 
workshop on telling employees about technologi- 
cal change and effects of competition. The lead- 
ers were Charles Ufford, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Warner & Swazey Company, and 
James Collins, Personnel Manager, Thompson- 
Ramo-Wooldridge, also of Cleveland. Other 
workshops were, Recapturing and Maintaining 
Efficiency in Organized Plants; The Impact of 
Fringe Benefits on Employment Costs and New 
Union Plans to Organize Your Employees. 





Foreicn Vistrors Never Far to Be Impressep 
by the number of volunteer organizations in this 
country. An extension of this sort of cooperative 
action is the program being carved in Mexico 
by the Business Council of International Under- 
standing working with the organization Care. 
They have organized 150 clubs for farm youth 
along the lines of the 4H approach. They have 
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also introduced an inexpensive tool for con- 
struction of low cost rural housing using native 
soil and a minimum of cement. There is also a 
program for Junior Achievment so that Mexican 
teenagers, operating their own business enter- 
prises, may experience the benefits of the free 
enterprise system. 





A Purase From Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD, read 
during high school years, so don’t expect the 
quote to be exact, is: 

“Always remain inflexible and fortune will 
at last turn in your favor.” We don’t remember 
whether fortune ever did turn in the Vicar’s 
favor but our experience makes us give this 
advice. Be your best self and keep plugging but 
not pushing anyone else too hard and as you 
toughen up you will find that you like yourself 
better and people begin to have more respect for 
you. 





Is Ir THE REsPONSIBILITY OF THE PERSONNEL De- 
PARTMENT to see that their retired employees 
don’t bore their wives? The Raytheon Company 
of Waltham, Massachusetts seems to think so. 
Employees approaching retirement are given in- 
formation abont part-time jobs and hobbies and 
the advantages of volunteering work for hospital 
and other non-profit organizations, so that the 
wives may continue to have their houses to 
themselves and feel free to continue some of 
their own hobbies. 

Other suggestions for after 65 are travel hints 
and lists of free courses offered by Boston Uni- 
versity and the extension division of the Mas- 
sachusetts State University. 





We Sometimes Nezp To sE REMINDED that auto- 
mation is not a new problem which confronts 
labor and perplexes those of us in personnel who 
are tryitig to ease the unemployment situation. 

Machinery & Labor which was written by 
George Barnet of Johns Hopkins University in 
1926 deals with three specific situations where 
machines were introduced which took over 
skills that had been acquired by employees after 
long training. 


We were reading the book because of in- 
terest in the career of M. J. Owens who was ap- 
prenticed to the glass blowers trade at the age 
of ten and who became manager of the Libby 
plant and eventually a partner in the Libby- 
Owens Glass Company. 

His first patent was for a dummy that re- 
placed the boy whose job was to open and close 
the mold into which the molten glass was 
blown. As his succeeding inventions continued 
to replace human labor with machines that pro- 
duced a more uniform product, not only were 
the boys unnecessary but eventually there were 
fewer jobs for the formerly highly skilled and 
highly trained blowers. 

At that time and now, the unions, while 
being concerned that their members be kept em- 
ployed, recognized the overall advantages of the 
machines which replaced dangerous methods. 

As the labor force in the glass industry in- 
cluded four boys to each three men employees, 
an important social gain was the lessening of 


child labor. 





Perer Drucker (in Nation’s Business, April 
1961) puts it this way: “There is only one way 
to make sure the obsolete is abandoned: to put 
every product, activity and operation on trial 
for its life every 2 or 3 years. The question 
should be asked periodically and preferably on 
schedule: ‘If we were not doing this today, 
would we start it?’ If the answer is ‘no,’ the 
product, the activity, the operation is ready to be 
abandoned. This goes for personnel programs 
or sales programs as well as for products.” 





Mr. Harry A. Van Horn of Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, has been appointed a Field Editor for the 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL. Among other duties he 
will cover personnel meetings in the Midwest. 





BOUND VOLUMES 
Of Personnel Journal for 1961 


12.00 plus postage 
Subscribers and librarians who desire them 
should get their orders in early. Mail orders 
to Circulation Department, PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 











Authoritarianism or permissiveness in leadership? Which should be exercised in conditioning 
employees to recognize organizational goals as coincident with their own? 





The Leadership Dilemma 


In American Business 


j hyve we live in an era of enlightened busi- 
ness leadership. The human equation is 
generally recognized by business leaders to be 
vital to the survival and growth of the business 
organization. The last thirty years has witnessed 
the evolution of a whole configuration of per- 
sonnel techniques and employee welfare pro- 
grams which are designed to provide for the 
fundamental economic needs of employees, and 
to establish fair and equitable administration of 
the employment situation. 

Today American business leaders universally 
acknowledge that employees have legitimate aspi- 
rations for at least a modicum of economic 
security. To this end, companies maintain pen- 
sion plans, hospitalization, medical and surgical 
benefits, disability pensions, severance pay and 
in some instances supplements to unemployment 
compensation to cover unemployment during 
temporary reductions in force. 

In the field of human ielations, the dicta of 
social scientists like Elton Mayo and Fritz 
Roethlisberger have become almost axiomatic. 
The empirical findings of social research efforts 
beginning with the Hawthorne Studies of the 
thirties and continuing up through the present 
are almost unanimous in this regard. These re- 
sults seem inevitably to lead to the same con- 
clusions: employees are human beings and hu- 
man beings are not very productive when they 
are forced to work under conditions of adver- 


James H. MuLLen 
Associate Professor of Management 


School of Business & Public Administration 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penna. 


sity and insecurity. Threat and intimidation have 
given way to persuasion and participation. Or- 
ganizational goals are to be achieved through 
cooperation and motivation. 

The art of business leadership has become 
one of conditioning employees to perceive organ- 
izational goals as being coincident with individ- 
ual goals. The employee thus strives to do the 
best job that he is capable of doing because he 
recognizes that greater efficiency and productiv- 
ity for the organization means greater security 
and a brighter future for him personally. 

The rationality of this argument is substan- 
tiated by the organization’s faithful adherence to 
a policy of promotion from within. Under favor- 
able, and what has come to be considered since 
World War II as normal, business conditions, 
the organization will continue to expand and 
thus provide new and greater opportunities for 
advancement. 


Motivational Theory of Leadership 


Business nomenclature abounds with terms 
which are symptomatic of a motivational theory 
of leadership. Terms like merit rating and 
salary review have given way to achievement 
counseling and income advancement considera- 
tion. Employees are no longer discharged or 
fired; they are terminated or separated. The busi- 
ness year is filled with employee meetings, con- 
ferences, seminars, and symposia at which the 
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same themes—leadership, efficiency, organiza- 
tional achievement, personal achievement, pro- 
motion, success—are repeated with infinite varia- 
tions. 

There is little room for self doubt in this 
kind of an atmosphere. The function of business 
management is to lead. As a result of scientific 
investigation, the tools and techniques of suc- 
cessful business leadership have been discovered 
and made available. It is axiomatic that the 
proper application of sound psychological prin- 
ciples will result in the continuously improving 
efficiency and productivity of the human re- 
sources for which one is responsible. 

If success is not achieved, if human reac- 
tions are not adequate, if conflict and discontent 
become manifest within the organization, it 
must therefore follow that the distilled wisdom 
of behavioral research is being ignored or im- 
properly applied by those responsible. 

Consultation and further training are the 
ordinary remedies. If they are unsuccessful new 
leadership is sought because it is believed that 
solutions to human relations problems within 
the organization can be achieved through proper 
leadership. 

While this is unquestionably the official 
management philosophy of most large business 
organizations today, it continues to be accom- 
panied by growing doubts and a kind of wistful 
nostalgia for the good old days when employee 
conformity and performance were sought 
through more direct methods. 

The inability to achieve adequate productiv- 
ity, the persistence of obvious inefficiency in re- 
sponse to continued efforts to reach the desired 
goals through rational techniques of behavioral 
direction inevitably gives rise to a desire to “crack 
down” on individuals who are irrational, un- 
willing and intransigent. 


Vacillation Between Opposing 
Leadership Methods 


Thus, business managers are plagued by 
ambivalent feelings about possible leadership 
a’ :rnatives. In some business organizations the 
situation deteriorates into a kind of hopeless 


vacillation between opposing modes of action. 

“Get tough” tactics are alternated with 
periods of “easing tensions” and conciliation. In 
these latter periods concessions are often made to 
employee grievances which arose out of “gec 
tough” policies. These concessions are then 
found to be unwise and therefore another period 
of geiting tough is likely to follow during which 
management attempts to get back what it has 
conceded in the previous period. Frequently 
changes in leadership will accompany changes 
in policies. 

Distinct leadership types are identifiable in 
any large organization. There are some who have 
achieved success and are promoted because of 
superior technical knowledge and ability. They 
may display little of the so-called dynamics of 
leadership but manage to work out a kind of 
modus vivendi with the employees under their 
supervision. They are often accused and fre- 
quently are guilty of minor breaches in leader- 
ship expertise. They are prone to be permissive, 
likely to attempt conciliation and to be sym- 
pathetic with their subordinates in matters 
where there are variances between employee 
behavior and official company policy. They are 
not above criticizing their superiors and express- 
ing skepticism about organizational objectives 
and the means used to achieve them. They 
usually generate loyalty in their subordinates and 
often a willingness to do the job out of personal 
affection. They are charged by their detractors 
with achieving their objectives at the expense of 
broader organizational goals, of creating partisan 
departmental or divisional loyalties which con- 
flict with loyalty to the organization as a whole. 

Another discernible leadership type achieves 
success through the application of the opposite 
formula. They are often referred to as “trouble 
shooters.” They “run a taut ship.” They use real 
or implied threats to obtain compliance. They 
exert close supervision over the performance of 
their employees and do not hesitate to make 
personal demands that their subordinates may 
consider unreasonable. They are interested in 
getting results at almost any cost. They are 
seldom popular with their subordinates but their 
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uncompromising determination to get the .job 
done often raises standards of performance sig: 
nificantly and produces a kind of grudging 
admiration among those whom they supervise. 

Anyone who has had experience with a large 
business organization recognizes these and other 
leadership types. In most large business organiza- 
tions they operate side by side with comparable 
areas of responsibility. More and more those who 
have reached the top strata of management in 
their respective organizations are reluctant to 
commit thernselves personally to either leader- 
ship pattern. They prefer to remain somewhat 
aloof, one might say almost neutral, while oppos- 
ing leadership types battle it out at lower levels 
of management. Top management meanwhile 
listens to opposing arguments about what is 
wrong with the leadership situation and who 
should be trusted with the mission to set things 
straight. Ultimately top management makes the 
diagnosis, prescribes the leadership mode to be 
used and the person who exemplifies it. The 
shake-up follows: transfers, frequently promo- 
tions and demotions take place and the organiza- 
tion settles into the new phase of the leadership 
cycle. 

In a large, nationwide corporation with which 
the writer is familiar, the leadership of one divi- 
sion changed hands three times during a twelve- 
month period. The division’s failure to make 
a profit in an important new territory was 
charged to the permissiveness of its leadership 
during the initial period. 

The second manager was a trouble shooter 
par excellence. He antagonized so many of his 
subordinates that voluntary quits and absentee- 
ism threatened the total disruption of the divi- 
sion’s operations. A third manager was appoint- 
ed to placate the indignant employees. In the 
year which followed sales revenues finally edged 
above costs and the division became profitable. 

Some of the corporation’s executives feel that 
the outcome would have been the same if the 
initial leadership had been retained. Others feel 
that the shake-up was necessary even though 
the second manager’s practices proved excessive. 
The complex interrelation of variables in the 


business makes it impossible to isolate and 
quantify the causal factors so that a reasonably 
good case can be made for either point of view. 

What are the consequences of such dialecti- 
cal changes in the pattern of leadership? The 
lack of continuity in leadership philosophy 
surely is disturbing in the extreme. The periodic 
reversal of practice projects an image of corporate 
insincerity. Employees are quick to conclude that 
two standards of managerial behavior exist and 
are implemented according to the exigencies of 
the situation. They do not perceive that changes 
such as these are usually the result of indecision, 
that they stem from a lack of basic conviction 
about the proper mode of business leadership 
rather than an attempt to squeeze the most out 
of employees through what appears to be a calcu- 
lated strategy. Besides the loss of confidence and 
the growth of cynicism on the part of those 
affected, there are the very concrete costs associ- 
ated with labor turnover—the loss of experienced 
personnel, the costs of training, the loss and con- 


fusion resulting from transfers and reorgani- 
zation. 


Why The Indecision? 


Why is there this indecision and lack of 
conviction about the proper role of leadership? 
Beneath the unanimity of expression, the leader- 
ship seminars and the impressive corporate 
bibliographies in human relations there is a kind 
of @ priori rejection of the premissive, motiva- 
tional approach to leadership. At the same time 
there is a realization that an unmitigated authori- 
tarian approach is unsuited to the modern busi- 
ness milieu. Although the prospects often appear 
attractive, any attempt to turn back the clock 
to the roth century would be disastrous. The fear 
of unionization is just as great a deterrent to the 
unorganized companies as the fear of stringent 
opposition from the union is to those already 
organized. Is there any solution to this apparent 
dilemma? Certainly there is no facile way of 
reconciling the motivational and the authoritar- 
ian modes of leadership. 

The insights of more than a generation of 
accumulated findings of social research are of 
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great value in understanding why and how men 
think and react in the modern organizational 
environment. It is not suggested that these be 
rejected but rather that they be more effectively 
synthesized and more intelligently applied than 
they have to date. Too often they lose their rich- 
ness of content when they are wrested out of 
context and boiled down to jingle-like slogans 
in preparation for spoon feeding in abbreviated 
training courses and seminars. Leadership train- 
ing in industry suffers from a persistent belief 
that whatever is profound ought to be capable 
of being boiled down to a pure essence which 
can then be injected in a kind of painless intra- 
venous feeding. For the most part, present tech- 
niques of leadership training attest to a deplor- 
able failure on the part of business management 
to realize that gaining knowledge and wisdom 
is a long and painful process. Very few com- 
panies maintain integrated and continuous pro- 
grams for the various levels of management per- 
sonnel. Even those that attempt any kind of 
continuing program seldom provide much plan- 
ning, direction or evaluation. The tendency is 
all too prevalent to rely upon “canned” courses 
which can be purchased from outside sources or 
make-shift “crash” programs fashioned to meet 
a crisis recently exposed. Some progress has been 
made in the use of case studies, role playing and 
other techniques which enforce the learning 
process and endow it with meaningful context. 
They are not always carefully selected or properly 
used however. 

Assuming that it is possible to do a better 
job of synthesizing and applying the valid in- 
sights of the behavioral sciences, it will still be 
necessary to place them in their proper perspec- 
tive in the business: organization. In the final 
analysis, the business organization is fundamen- 
tally an hierarchical one. The right of leadership 
is based on a recognized constituted authority 
which is delegated from the top down. The 
function of business leadership is the exercise of 
this authority in a way which will achieve the 
proper motivation and the greatest productivity 
of the human and technical resources at its com- 
mand. Motivation does not require the abroga- 


tion of authority but rather the proper applica- 
tion of it. 

If this be the case, it is time to end the phony 
permissiveness which is advocated or implied in 
so much of the business literature which claims 
to be based on the insights of social research. 
Both management and workers are quick to 
realize that it doesn’t ring true, that much of it 
is mere lip service. 

We must conclude that real leadership is 
authority informed by knowledge. In order to 
lead one must have an understanding of human 
nature, of human wants and needs as they oper- 
ate in a perplexing variety of situations and con- 
ditions. 

The challenge of leadership is not an easy 
one to meet but it cannot begin to be met until 
it is understood. Only then will the attempts 
begin to give promise of achieving solutions. 





“Appiause Is Nor Fame. At Gettysburg, we are 
told, Edward Everett’s hour-long address was 
greeted with tremendous applause. Lincoln’s 
deathless words—only 228, drew no applause.” 





JUST PUBLISHED... 


TESTS IN PRINT 


A Comprehensive Bibliography of Tests 
For Use in Education, Psychology, and Industry 


Edited by Oscar K, Buros 
Rutgers, The State University 


Busy personnel workers and psychologists will 
find this new reference tool an invaluable time 
saver in locating information about currently 
available tests and critical evaluations of them. 


More than 2,000 tests of all kinds—achievement, 
aptitude, personality, vocational interest, aptitude 
and selection, and others—are listed, together with 
complete cross references to additional informa- 
tion and critical test reviews to be found in the 
volumes of The Mental Measurements Yearbook 
series, Brief information on out of print tests and 
other materials of interest to test users are also 
provided. Conveniently indexed. 

Pp. xxix, 479 $7.00 


If you need to know what is available in 
the testing field, you need Tests in Print. 


Order directly from THE GRYPHON PRESS 
220 Montgomery St., Highland Park, N. J. 

















Since most of the constructive changes that take place in any employee—be he machinist, 
salesman, or executive—occur on the job, training should not be left strictly to the “experts.” 
It’s the supervisor, the Boss, who is best equipped to instruct, appraise, advise, and induce 


performance improvement. 





On-Job Training— 
Fertile Ground for Managers 


«6 RAINING is primarily a line management 

T responsibility.” This statement, which 
could have been taken from almost any person- 
nel textbook, is generally accepted by managers 
in principle but less frequently carried out in the 
job situation. The main reason is time—or lack 
of it. The supervisor becomes immersed in the 
day to day problems and quite naturally loses 
sight of the need to see that everything possible 
is done to get the maximum performance from 
his people. 

If we had to pull a figure from out of a hat 
we might say that 90% of the constructive 
change that takes place in an employee, as he 
develops, takes place directly in the job situation. 
This observation is not surprising. The job situ- 
ation is where he makes his money, makes his 
quota, makes his friends and fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, makes his mistakes. If there is any- 
one who has close contact with the man as he 
wends his way through the challenges, triumphs 
and errors of his job performance, it’s his Boss. 
This close contact provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for coaching—for providing constructive 
feedback on job performance, for advising on 
future approaches and for directing the man’s 
energies into useful channels. 

Numerous studies show that knowledge of 
results is essential for learning. The simple fact 
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is that no improvement in performance can take 
place if the person does not get some information 
on how he performs at each trial. Take a simple 


‘example. Suppose you were to try to draw a 


line three inches long with your eyes covered. 
If you did not get any feedback on how close 
you came cach time, you could practice all day 
long and not get any better. On the other hand, 
if someone were to tell you each time how close 
or how far away you were from your target you 
would gradually improve until eventually you 
would be an expert at drawing three inch lines 
blindfolded. Likewise, if a man is going to im- 
prove on the job, be must have some feedback 
on how Kis“Zpproach is working out. This is 
true whether we are talking about a machinist, 
a salesman, or an executive. 

Of course, our man gets a great deal of feed- 
back from his normal job activities. If he is a 
machinist, he usually knows when he’s turned 
out a defective part. The salesman knows when 
he’s made the sale or has failed to make his 
quota, and so on. But this kind of feedback is 
not consistent and is not always self-explanatory. 
For example, the man knows he missed the sale, 
but he doesn’t always know why he missed the 
sale. This is where the supervisor can step in to 
make his observations and comments—com- 
ments which if made in a constructive climate 
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can be most useful for improvement of per- 
formance. 

Much has been said in recent years about the 
importance of carry-over of training, and the 
guns have been leveled at the so-called “encapsu- 
lated training”—training which takes place in 
the classroom or conference room and has little 
direct significance for the man’s job performance. 
The proof of any training, of course, is its 
ultimate effect on the man’s job performance. 
Here is where the supervisor can play a vital 
role, in following up on outside training, in look- 
ing for job applications of new material, and 
establishing a working relationship in which the 
“trained” man can utilize his newly acquired 


skills. => 


Why a No-man’s Land? 


Training could be called a “no-man’s land” 
in the functioning of many organizations. Why? 
Because the average manager sees training as a 
function to be left to the experts. As one man- 
ager once said: “We have a training staff in this 
company. Training is their job, not mine. Be- 
sides, I’m too busy to worry about training even 
if I had to.” This is an understandable attitude; 
but unfortunately not always realistic. 

Another factor leading to the training “no- 
man’s land” is the simple fact that most training 
functions are not staffed sufficiently to get in- 
volved in the detailed job training of all em- 
ployees, even if it were feasible from a practical 
point of view for a staff man to take responsi- 
bility for this aspect of employee development. 
How much staff effort should an organization 
direct into training? This question is not easily 
answered. Most companies recognize some need 
for training, but the actual staff resources de- 
voted to this function vary considerably from 
one company to another. It is not always pos- 
sible to relate training effort directly to the suc- 
cess of the organization in achieving its goals. 
Therefore, the training function is set up on 
faith—faith that sound personnel management 
includes at least some training activity. Also, 
there frequently exist some obvious training 


needs, such as orientation of new employees, 


vestibule training and so forth which set a mini- 
mum for training staff requirements. Appro- 
priately or not, most programs do not provide 
for close involvement of the training staff in on- 
the-job training activities. 

Also at the root of the training “no-man’s 
land” is the natural tendency to regard experi- 
ence as the best teacher. It is often assumed that 
“the hard way is the best way.” “Let 
him learn by himself,” is a common attitude 
of managers. After all, isn’t that the way we 
learned? Like most commonly held attitudes, 
this one has an element of truth in it. Surely we 
all learn by stubbing our toes first, then avoiding 
obstacles the next time around. Very often this 
approach is passed off as “delegation.” The man 
is given a job and allowed to handle it by him- 
self—an idea which is basically sound but if not 
accompanied by some degree of coaching can 
occasionally be disastrous. 

The end result of the tendency of line man- 
agement not to become seriously involved on 
job coaching is to leave a gap in the approaches 
followed to bring the employee force up to maxi- 
mum effectiveness and to assure a constant sup- 
ply of up and coming people to fill future key 
manpower needs. By so doing, we are passing 
up a potent force for up-grading the entire cal- 
ibre of the personnel assets in our organizations. 


Job Coaching—a Potent Force For 
Organizational Growth 


As with all personnel programs, emphasis 
and support from top management is essential. 
But here is an approach which the training oper- 
ation itself can promulgate strategically to maxi- 
mize the payoff of its training effort. The basic 
concept is a simple matter of multiplication of 
effort. This multiplication of effort can be 
accomplished by training supervisors and man- 
agers to do the job training. By training super- 
visors in the principles and techniques of direct 
coaching on the job, and more importantly, help- 
ing them to see this function as an important 
part of their job, the training program can make 
itself felt down through all levels of the organi- 
zation. This way job training is accomplished by 
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the person who is in the best position to do it 
effectively, the supervisor. 

This approach takes on additional validity 
when it is considered that the ultimate per- 
formance of the work group is the responsibility 
of the line manager, not the training department. 
For example, if a work group fails to meet its 
objectives it would not make sense for the man- 
ager to say, “These people are not qualified to do 
their jobs.” The responsibility for getting the 
work done must lie in one place; otherwise chaos 
would result. Therefore, it is up to the super- 
visor to constantly evaluate his operation, to 
recognize deficient performance and to take steps 
to improve it. Action for improvement may in- 
volve changes in procedure, changes in organiza- 
tion, or revisions in job assignments. Frequently, 
training may be called for, in which case the 
supervisor steps in to straighten things out by 
studying the situation, clarifying problems and 
disseminating corrective information. 

Occasionally, in a situation such as above, 
staff assistance may be appropriate, in which case 
it would be the supervisor’s responsibility to 
take the initiative. Thus he might call in a staff 
training man. They would discuss the problem, 
investigate needs for corrective action and, if 
training is called for, outline an appropriate 
program. The training man may at this point 
become involved in direct, job-oriented training; 
but not necessarily. Quite properly, his role may 
continue to be that of a consultant. He gives 
advice in problem-identification, sets up a pro- 
gram of action and may monitor results. At all 
times the supervisor is the key figure in the 
operation, for it is his work group, his objectives 
and in fact his own performance which is at 
stake. 


Signals For Needed Training 


There are numerous instances in which the 
need for training action of one sort or another 
is signalled. Any significant change in perform- 
ance level is a clue which should be carefully 
noted. For example, a sudden drop in produc- 
tion level, in sales volume or quality attainment 
would be of interest. Other signs of possible 


training needs would be increase in accident rate, 
increase in number of grievances, or a sudden 
up-surge in the turnover or absenteeism rate. 
The efficient manager keeps close track of these 
indices and is quick to investigate any unusual 
changes. : Of course, training is not always the 
answer when such situations develop. Other 
courses of action are available and may be more 
appropriate. But they do suggest a possible need 
for training of one sort or another. 

Other events may signal a need for training, 
such as changes in organization, establishing of 
new procedures or setting up new production 
methods. Frequently when new equipment is 
installed it is necessary to train employees in its 
use. Also, the wise supervisor will anticipate 
problems and avoid them through appropriate 
training action. For example, in one organiza- 
tion management recognized a potential prob- 
lem in their correspondence, most of which was 
prepared by clerks, going to influential persons 
and being subject to criticism. They trained 
their clerks to recognize cases involving “key” 
persons (congressmen, high-ranking military, 
etc.) and to pass these cases to higher level per- 
sonnel for handling. 

Very often, training is the answer to a prob- 
lem which defies all other solutions. A hosiery 
mill encountered a problem in maintaining qual- 
ity standards on thread produced by semi-auto- 
matic machines. Since the machines were practi- 
cally automatic in their operation, emphasis was 
placed on trying to correct the machines’ func- 
tioning. All kinds of adjustments were made to 
no avail. Finally some consideration was given 
to the human element in the operation. It was 
found that even though the machines were con- 
sidered to be almost fully automatic the operators 
determined the quality of thread by the way they 
operated the machine. An on the spot training 
program was set up to guide them in the correct 
operation of the equipment and the result was 
an acceptable quality of production. 


Guidelines for Effective On-The-Job Training 


Probably the most important aspect of job- 
oriented training is an awareness by the mana- 
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ger that the job situation is where most employee 
development takes place and that it is an im- 
portant part of his role as manager to up-grade 
the effectiveness of his people. Secondly, it is 
useful for the manager to realize the potential 
value of training not only as a problem-solving 
technique, but as a means for accomplishing, in 
the job situation, much needed improvement in 
the skills, attitudes and knowledge of persons 
reporting to him. In carrying out this role in 
job training, here are a few points worth noting: 


1. Evaluation is important. It is vital for 
the manager to know the strengths and weak- 
nesses of his people so that he can direct his 
coaching efforts where they will do the most 
good. With a formal performance appraisal 
program, the manager will be obliged to make 
periodic evaluations of his people. Even in the 
absence of a formal program, the need should be 
recognized to seriously consider each person’s 
performance level, his adjustment in his job, his 
relationship to co-workers, his job knowledge, 
and most of all his ability to meet his work ob- 
jectives. There are five key questions which can 
be considered at this poirt: 1) Is the man using 
his full potential in his current job situation? 
2) How can his job responsibilities be re-ar- 
ranged to help him to be more effectiv * 3) 
Would he benefit from special assignment of 
any sort—job rotation, committee membership 
and so forth? 4) What is he doing to qualify 
himself for advancement? and 5) What are his 
training needs in the way of skills, knowledge 
and attitudes? 


2. Consider the whole man. Personal ad- 
justment is an important factor in the man’s 
job performance. It does not matter whether he 
is a drill press operator, a sales manager or a 
top executive: his immediate job performance 
will be influenced by his over-all life situation, 
his relationship to his job environment, to the 
company as a whole, and to his community. A 
person’s growth on the job is more than a matter 
of acquiring specific job skills. It depends upon 
his broad relationship with his environment. 


3. Training is a continuing function. Train- 


ing is not a one-time activity. Just because a man 
receives a certificate when he completes a course 
of training does not mean that his development 
is complete. Personal development is a continu- 
ing process and it is for this reason perhaps more 
than any other that the supervisor is the key 
man. Is it not the supervisor who has the repeti- 
tive, day-to-day relationship with the man? Our 
man on the job is learning every day, and each 
day his behavior pattern is changing, ever so 
slightly, in that gradual but persistent process 
which we call personal growth. It will show it- 
self in his way of approaching problems, of 
handling responsibility, of dealing with people 
and finally, in a gradual shifting of his own self- 
self-image. 


4. Praise and reward are the powerful re- 
inforcing factors. The laboratory psychologists 
say that learning takes place when the inappro- 
priate responses drop out of the behavior pattern 
and the “right” responses tend to be repeated. 
It is the effect of some type of “reward” that 
causes the correct response to be repeated. This 
means that the supervisor, in his coaching role, 
should furnish the reward which reinforces the 
correct job behavior. Usually this reward will 
be in the form of some sort of positive feedback. 
Praise, encouragement, a simple pat on the back 
at the right time are ail part of this picture. 

In all these applications of job coaching, 
consistency is important. A manager was once 
heard to say of his boss, “I wish he’d make up 
his mind. I don’t know when I’m pleasing him.” 
The situation was one in which the Boss, deeply 
preoccupied in a myriad of problems of his own, 
was completely erratic in the pattern of praise 
and reproof he gave out to his subordinates. The 
result was a state of confusion in his work group 
as to what was the best way in which to tackle 
job problems. 


“Training” —Getting Over the 
Semantic Stumbling Block 
Undoubtedly, one of the reasons why more 
training does not take place in the job situation 
is a general misunderstanding of the term itself. 
(Continued on page 309) 








An employee communications program which is soundly conceived and capably administered 
can bring great rewards. To be successful, it must deal with on-the-job, company problems and 
subjects understandable to everyone, and take into consideration exactly what the employees 


think and why. 





Employee Communications 
and Profits 


HERE is only one worthwhile. objective of 
yg employee communications program: to 
increase the company’s profits. 

Using this as the test, how are employee 
communications doing? In some instances, they 
are doing fine, making a real contribution to im- 
proved operating efficiency, reduced costs, and 
increased profits. In too many cases, however, 
they are in the same old rut of “do-goodishness,” 
with nobody benefiting but the printer. 

It would be easy to compile an imposing list 
of employee communications failures. It would 
be possible to make up a fairly accurate balance 
sheet of a dollar-and-cents evaluation of em- 
ployee communications. But that would serve 
little purpose, other than to point”up the millions 
of dollars U. S. industry is pouring down the 
drain in the false notion that to make people 
“happy” means more profits for the enterprise. 

But, how about the success stories? Of the 
companies who are successful — successful in 
terms of using employee communications to put 
money in the bank—how do they do it? 

First, they adopt a pragmatic philosophy of 
communications. This philosophy says in sim- 
ple words, short sentences, and one paragraph, 
that the purpose of employee communications is 
to increase profits. Any deviation from this 
should be treated just like a deviation from the 
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manufacturing “specs”—it won’t be tolerated. 

Second, they tap the thinking of their peo- 
ple, scientifically. Much pap is dished up by the 
director of industrial relations, the vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and all of the others who 
are experts on what employees are thinking. 
This can be very unscientific opinion. How 
many union elections have been lost because 
these people have advised the president that it 
was “in the bag” because the employees were 
loyal, devoted employees? How often they 
didn’t know what they were talking about! 

At a meeting in the new branch plant of one 
of our client companies, we were going through 
a union organizing campaign. A meeting was 
held with the plant manager and his staff, in- 
cluding the general superintendent who was a 
native of the community, born and brought up 
with the 350 men and women who worked in 
the plant. The general superintendent told us 
emphatically that the union didn’t have a chance 
—it would be practically shut out in the elec- 
tion, with the vote at least 10-to-1 against them. 
The plant manager, not quite as sanguine, said 
he thought it might go 5-to-1. The union was 
defeated by 23 votes. 

So, a necessary part of any successful, mean- 
ingful employee relations program is to learn 
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what employees are thinking—and to do it scien- 
tifically. There is no substitute for an employee 
opinion survey or audit, conducted by people 
outside the company, providing a positive guar- 
antee to employees that their answers will never 
be identified with their names. 

What can you learn from surveys which 
will add to the company’s profits? 

In one survey in which we participated, a 
department of 250 people was in a real “mess.” 
According to rank-and-file and supervisory em- 
ployees alike, it was over-supervised. The incen- 
tives were out-moded. There was favoritism in 
handing out the work. There were “freeloaders” 
in the work group. The union was dictating 
the rates by grieving any new ideas or improve- 
ments, and then compromising with manage- 
ment on a “deal” which watered down much of 
the savings the improvement was intended to 
make. 

What was done about it? 

There’s a new general superintendent in the 
department, with fewer supervisors. Rates are 
being studied and revised by an outside consult- 
ing firm. The union stewards are not running 
the department. Costs are down. Ruthless? 
Rough? Sure, but to the surprise of manage- 
ment, employees are working harder now and 
enjoying it more. 

This is a specific instance. From all prop- 
erly conducted surveys, however, management 
can learn quickly what employees think about 
the organization, supervision, equipment, qual- 
ity, and a good many other important subjects 
which affect profits. Then they can take steps to 
improve the situation. 

We are finding increasing interest in sur- 
veys among sales personnel, and you should see 
what they think about the way companies are 
administering the sales function these days! In 
one survey of 130 sales engineers, practically no- 


body knew who the boss was! Why? There _ 


were three levels of sales administration — by 
product, geographic location, and industry, with 
two vice presidents at the top! 

Third, employee communications must be 
directed at on-the-job problems and progress of 


the company itself. Let the New York Times 
cover world problems for your employees, and 
keep your politics to yourself. Concentrate on 
running the business efficiently, and world prob- 
lems and domestic politics will work out all 
right. There’s no stronger advocate of democ- 
racy and the free way of life than the employee 
who has a good job with a successful company! 

What do you talk or write about? 

A manager of one of our clients’ plants is 
having a wonderful time, and is increasing prof- 
its for his plant with regular monthly meetings 
of employees by talking about their plant, their 
competition, their plant problems, and what they 
can do about it. He meets with a group of rep- 
resentative employees once a month, with the 
representatives changing each month. He’s been 
doing it for almost two years in a plant of about 
1,200 people, which is union-organized (in fact, 
it’s a union shop). 

He follows these meetings with a letter to 
all employees at their homes, summarizing the 
discussions. Here’s a quotation from a recent 
letter: 

“In May, for example, the total cost of gloves 
was $57! Compare this with total costs last year of 
$19,945, and it’s clear that people are 
conscious of costs and are helping out. 

“We are trying to cut costs in every possible 
way without interfering with our ability to com- 
pete. We reduced transportation costs by $8,000 by 
substituting rail for truck shipments. We can do 
this only if we can meet tight delivery schedules to 
our customers. 

“We talked the safety shoe manufacturer into 
sending us safety shoes on consignment, so we 
won’t have to buy them outright and tie up cash. 
Previously, we had about $2,200 invested in safety 
shoes, money which we can use for other purposes.” 

Not very glamorous, is it? But tote up the 
savings, and they are only a few. And ask em- 
ployees what they think about it. “Feedback” 
from the letters is excellent. 

Economics? You bet. How can you get 
over an economic story better than to point out 
to employees that meeting delivery schedules 
saves $8,000 a month in transportation costs. 
Isn’t this better than preaching about the impor- 
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tance of meeting delivery schedules as an ab- 
stract idea? 


In another company, competition was fierce 
and the company was being threatened with the 
loss of its position as leader in the industry. It 
had grown soft, with its costs too high and its 
quality slipping. In a meeting with employees 
who were being honored for long service with 
the company, the president laid it “on the line.” 
In speaking of a revised incentive plan which 
was running into some opposition, the president 
said: 

“You know what we are doing with our new 
incentive program. It’s working out, and will con- 
tinue to work out to the best interests of all people. 
We will bend backwards to be fair in its installa- 
tion and administration, but let's make no mistake 
about it, there must be a fair day’s work for a good 
day's pay. Our new incentive program is right... 
we need it, and we're going to have it.” 

The reaction? A good many people said: “It’s 
about time!” Others griped. Still others said: 
“This place is no longer an old ladies’ home.” 


The fact is that in this unionized plant, co- 
operation is excellent in efforts to get the new 
plan installed to improve operating efficiency 
and lowering costs. There are gripes and griev- 
ances, of course, but so far they have all been 
settled without going to arbitration, and produc- 
tivity has increased by 30 per cent in the few 
departments where the plan is in effect. 

Incidentally, in the same company, the 
union initially said it would not go along with 
the new incentive plan, but would strike first. 
The president, in letters to employees’ homes, 
explained why the new plan was necessary, 
what it was expected to accomplish, and how it 
was to be administered (fairly and honestly). 
But he made it clear that it was going to be done. 


In still another company, communications 
were successful to the point of increasing pro- 
duction with 300 fewer employees and with sub- 
stantially reduced costs. In commenting on the 
success of this program which involved about 
4,000 employees, the manager of the operation 
said: “I doubt that we could ever have achieved 
such effective results so quickly if we had not 


started our employee communications before the 
emergency arose. We already had earned a great 
deal of employee confidence, confidence which 
it would have been difficult, if not impossible, 
to establish on short notice.” 

This same company won the United States 
Chamber of Commerce award for that year for 
an outstanding job of “employee economic edu- 
cation.” Economic education is limited to this 
company’s own economic problems, and more 
specifically, to the economic problems of this 
particular location, only one of several in the 
over-all operations of the company. 

A sound, well-conceived employee commu- 
nications program can add to profits. But, to do 
so, it must start out with this as its primary ob- 
jective. It must also find out exactly what em- 
ployees think—and why, so communications can 
be intelligently planned and specifically targeted. 
Most important, the communications themselves 
must be about on-the-job, company problems 
and subjects understandable to everyone ' and 
within the control of the employee. 

A primary sin of employee communications 
is for management to “bellyache” about condi- 
tions, but never tell the employee what he is 
reasonably expected to do about it. 

But, once the right plan is worked out, the 
proper techniques are used, and employee in- 
terest and cooperation are obtained, the rewards 
are great. These rewards are not only in in- 
creased operating efficiency, lower costs, and in- 
creased profits, but in the high degree of morale 
which is obtained only when an employee knows 
specifically what he is expected to do and is con- 
vinced that what he does is important to the 
over-all success of the enterprise. In other words, 
it works. 





*, .. we have not learned enough about 


the utilization of talent, about the crea- 
tion of an organizational climate condu- 
cive to human growth. The blunt fact is 
that we are a long way from realizing the 
potential represented by the human re- 
sources we now recruit into industry.”— 
Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of 
Enterprise, 1960. 











It’s time, thinks this author, for personnel people to do a little self-analysis—to review the 
position they occupy. Is the question one of wanting to be professionals? Or is it rather one 
of needing to be professionals — experts in human behavior, human motivation? 





Wanted: A More Professional 
Personnel Staft 


E IN THE personnel field have reached the 

point where it is necessary to review care- 
fully the position we occupy in our organiza- 
tions — how we see ourselves in that position, 
what we should emphasize in performing our 
jobs, and the significance of our contribution to 
the success of the enterprises. 

This need for self-examination and analysis 
is most important in today’s changing world, in 
the face of the challenges and opportunities 
ahead. 

Almost every day we find ourselves in new 
surroundings caused by the rapid changes and 
tremendous strides in science and technology. 
Our population is growing fast, it’s healthier, 
lives longer, and wants more goods and services. 
People have attained both a higher level of edu- 
cation and economic well-being. Because of our 
booming economy and high standard of living, 
they have changed their views about work and 
are more concerned with long-range careers 
.than with just getting a job. Competition for 
quality people is very keen and getting sharper 
all the time. 

All of this presents a challenge and an op- 
portunity to anyone engaged in the field of per- 
sonnel administration. He must have the quali- 
ties of an executive. He had to provide a quality 
consultative service to line officials with respect 
to personnel matters, and yet not do the job for 
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them. 

While the personnel staff function has seen 
phenomenal growth, the road ahead is not an 
easy one—it is not even easy to find. There will 
be many problems along the road to thinking 
through the direction we should be taking. All 
we can be sure of is that it will include a full 
measure of twists, turns, complexity and change. 


How do we go about this job? 


As a first step, we have to face up to that 
arch villain: Status Quo! 

Personnel people are primarily involved 
with bread and butter items—recruiting, testing, 
grievances, benefit plans, training programs, 
etc., etc. We need to think about what it all adds 
up to and where it is leading us. These items 
mentioned above are the area where we need to 
place little emphasis. We have concentrated on 
them too long, because we have been “brought up 
in an atmosphere which more or less glorifies 
the clerically oriented and routinized approach 
to our role as office staff members. 

It is appropriate, at this point, to make a dis- 
tinction between personnel administration and 
personnel management. Personnel administra- 
tion is the application of rules, regulations, laws, 
policies, and standards—the legal and regulatory 
framework which provides line officials with the 
guidelines for the day-to-day, on-the-job man- 
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agement of people. Make no mistake, these 
things are essential. 

Personnel management on the other hand 
relates to the quality of executive and super- 
visory behavior and the effectiveness of day-to- 
day human relationships which take place with- 
in the legal and regulatory framework with 
respect to: 

—Creating a “climate” conducive to indi- 

vidual growth and development. 

—Providing opportunities for subordinates 

to develop their skills and abilities. 

—Motivating subordinates toward mission 

accomplishment. 

—Understanding one’s assumptions, drives, 

motives and the behavior of others. 

—Undertaking self-development to improve 

one’s own managerial behavior.’ 

Given this distinction, you have to admit 
that personnel folk have over-emphasized their 
role as “Eye dotters” and “Tee crossers” with 
respect to personnel administration, and have 
paid far too little attention to their role as staff 
consultants to the line, helping all managerial 
levels to perform more effectively. 

Accepting the assumption that personnel 
people have behaved, in the past, on a sub-pro- 
fessional plane, it might help in our self-analysis 
to reflect on our image as others see us. 

If we were to combine into one paragraph 
the opinions, writings and discussions of pro- 
gressive line managers, consultants and other 
folks who deal with personnel people, we might 
come up with this: 

Personnel people better get on the ball 
and review the concepts under which they 
operate. This would probably indicate that 
personnel folk need to provide line man- 
agers with consultant type guidance, as 
compared to the present approach of “di- 
recting” personnel programs, and over- 
concern with procedures and regulations 
which are far removed from the needs of 
the line, as the line sees these needs. The 


1Cockrell, Oliver, Personnel Management in the Federal 
Government. A talk presented at Personnel Management for 
Executives Conferences. This distinction is based on this talk. 


personnel man should stimulate and fa- 
cilitate and act as a change agent. He 
should create an awareness of all levels of 
management with the importance of effec- 
tive personnel management. He should 
assist in the diagnosis of personnel man- 
agement needs and provide management 


officials with resources capable of meeting 


these needs. Personnel people should also 
assist line officials in the evaluation of their 
personnel management practices. P§rson- 
nel staff should, in: short, h¢lp line Ynan- 
agers to acquire the skills and vbder- 
standings it needs to do the job for itself. 
Unless personnel people take this approach 
and develop themselves along these lines, 
they will end up as little more than clerks 
and chart-flippers, concerned only with 
self-protection by developing bigger and 
better regulations and procedures. 

You will have to admit that this is quite an 
indictment of us and of our approach to achieve 
increased professional status and acceptance as 
key officials on the management team. But let 
us look at the positive side. This “mirror” re- 
flects the direction, the general area about which 
we need to do some thinking. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
some studies on the training and development 
activities some government personnel folk have 
successfully completed. The pattern of these 
findings, representing all levels, indicate that 
almost all of the training received dealt with 
technique, procedures and regulations. In addi- 
tion, these courses, seminars or institutes in 
placement, classification, employee relations 
were completed in “Personnel’s Paleolithic Age” 
of ten or fifteen years ago or longer. 

Allowing for much more completed train- 
ing and development than was shown in per- 
sonnel folders, this information still adds sub- 
stance to the reflected image of us as sub-profes- 
sional personnel people. This picture, which 
shows personnel people as a group of clerical, 
technique oriented, uncreative, and “stick-in-the- 
mud” folks, does not apply only to government, 
but also to personnel people in general. 
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All right! So this is the way we are. What, 
specifically, should we be doing in order to de- 
velop our managerial competence; increase our 
professionalism and usefulness to our organiza- 
tion in the future; and, thereby, have a greater, 
more meaningful impact on top management? 

We can start by improving ourselves (by be- 
coming or having something that our clients 
want or can use). We can become more aware 
of and develop a better understanding of the 
impact of change on behavior. This is about the 
most complex and intriguing thing to which the 
personnel officer and his staff can devote their 
minds and energies. It is here that we run into 
the really tough problems; the problems for 
which there may be no right answer but only a 
better or worse solution. 

It is at this point that we face our greatest 
challenge and our greatest opportunity. Better 
than almost anyone else in the whole organiza- 
tion, we are in a position to see the enterprise 
as a whole. We have an opportuinty to be steady 
in the midst of change, to show skill and lead- 
ership as planners, and as molders of unity out 
of divergent or specialized points of view. If we 
will use our position for these purposes, we need 
not be concerned with any crossroad. We can 
feel sure that we are on the right road. 

An important part of the concept under dis- 
cussion is the responsibility we have to ourselves 
to become continually more aware of and 
knowledgeable about the line mission, responsi- 
bilities, duties and problems. By so doing we are 
bound to shift our emphasis away from person- 
nel programs, regulations and administration 
and concentrate on performing as consultants 
to line officials with respect to the qualitative 
aspects of personnel management. We will be- 
come less concerned with our internal, personnel 
office affairs and pay more attention to the ac- 
complishment of the mission of the total organi- 
zation in which we work. By providing con- 
sultative assistance to the line on the personnel 
management aspect of an official’s job, the staff 
man is helping the line manager to put into per- 
spective his total and over-all management job, 
which includes men, money and material. 


We have to develop our ability to view 
things as a whole—to see the big picture. With 
respect to the organizational hierarchy, we may 
be quite low on the totem pole. Nevertheless, 
this should not prevent any one of us from de- 
veloping a conceptual understanding of the total 
organization and its operating procedures; the 
relationships among all of the groups in the 
organization whether they be in the same divi- 
sions or separate divisions. Only then can we 
visualize in our mind’s eye that the parts that 
we're working with are greatly influenced by 
many other factors that are not existent in any 
one part, and cannot even be intelligently talked 
about at one time without considering the 
whole. Our being able to see the whole organi- 
zation will help us out of this dilemma, and we 
don’t have to be the head of the organization 
or anywhere near the division chief or any high 
level manager to be able to work more on con- 
ceptual guidance than specific how-do-you-do-it. 
In this same vein, it would be unwise to help 
one supervisor solve his problem when, by so 
doing, six other problems crop up in other parts 
of the organization because of this help. 

In addition, the personnel staff is dealing 
with the “people” part of an organization. It is 
people who use and manage the material and 
money in a human setting within an organiza- 
tion. Improvement of (growth and develop- 
ment) the person will lead to improved man- 
agerial performance of things and money. A 
preliminary step to growth and development is, 
as previously stated, self-analysis which includes 
an examination of one’s philosophy, concepts, 
attitudes and assumptions. We have to come to 
the realization that, as individuals, each one of 
us needs to fulfill our own needs for self-esteem, 
self-actualization and the need to prove that we 
are “somebody.” As staff people, unless we are 
the boss, we cannot meet this need as the line 
manager can, because we don’t have the author- 
ity he has for running an organization and ac- 
complishing a mission. The staff man must 
somehow get his “kicks” from seeing others 
grow. 

It is inevitable that we'll try to find ways to 
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satisfy our personal needs in any situation, but 
as staff people we need to break away from as- 
suming that by giving an answer or telling 
someone how to do it is staff assistance. Over 
the decades in the past we have been taught, 
both in school and at work, to worship the kind 
of information that is answer-oriented, the kind 
that says, “This is how you do it, Mr. Super- 
visor.” We've never quite been able to break 
away from the professor kind of knowledge 
versus application, using that knowledge to un- 
derstand the relationship of knowledge to be- 
havior. What we must do has been aptly stated 
by Dr. Noel A. Hall, University of British 
Columbia. 

“.. . We must disentangle ourselves from 
the multitude of fringe tasks that have been 
shifted upon us and that we, ourselves, have 
created. I am suggesting to you that many of 
our fringe activities are too time-consuming; 
that they just plain and simply detract from the 
kind of unique role that we might otherwise 
play in the industrial scene. 

“The real key to progress by personnel peo- 
ple will be directly related to your ability to ap- 
ply research to the particular industrial setting 
in which you find yourself. To make real prog- 
ress in this area, it seems to me you must cut 
out a task that is manageable in terms of the 
type of training you can get. You must then 
equip yourselves and others to carry out that 
task, This, then, is a way of suggesting that you 
should become expert in the matter of human 
behavior, human motivation, whatever you 
want to call it. But the idea is that you should 
be the experts in the way people behave at work 
and the factors that influence that behavior. 
That your activities, then, should be within that 
framework. It would seem to me, if you can do 
that, there is clearly a very useful function to be 
performed.” 

The final question one might ask is “How 
do I, as an individual in the personnel field, go 
about the developmental process of improving 
myself and my professional status?” That is a 


2Hall, Noel A. Human Relations Research and Person- 
nel People, Personnel Panorama, November-December, 1959. 


question each individual must answer for him- 
self, but in your deliberations you might con- 
sider, among other things, 


—Do I see myself reflected by this article? 

—If so, do I want to continue this way? 

—Should I discuss this with my supervisor 
and subordinates and determine a course 
of action? 

—Can the line officials, to whom I provide 
service, provide clues I can use? 

—How can I keep abreast of what’s going 
on in the personnel field? Attend train- 
ing and development activities? What 
kind? 

—How can I help my subordinates to grow 
and develop as professional, career per- 
sonnel people? 

Your deliberations will probably lead to 
some thoughts concerning the role the organiza- 
tion can play in providing training and develop- 
ment opportunities for managers. In addition, 
it seems to me, we need to enhance our skills as 
facilitators to line officials on becoming more 
effective personnel managers. To do this we are 
faced with the urgent requirement to concen- 
trate on finding our own way out of the quick- 
sand of procedures and regulations, and to take 
steps up the hard, but solid, road to self-develop- 
ment and growth. 
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As You Were Saying— 


FATIGUE AND THE NEED 
FOR WORK STUDIES 


S WE HAVE all come to realize, future de- 
mands on the productive capacity of the 
United States will require phenomenal invest- 
ments in such heterogeneous factors as physical 
plant, transportation, advertising and the various 
classifications of the labor force. 


According to Stephen ]. Barres of Orange 
County State College, Fullerton, California, 
there is a real danger that an inadequate alloca- 
tion of investment capital for work studies con- 
cerning labor as the human factor of production 
will be forthcoming. Mr. Barres comments: 

The proportion of the mix of machine to hu- 
man effort continues to rise in the current indus- 
trial framework of automation. In considering au- 
tomation and labor, three concepts seem to prevail: 
(1) more labor will be relegated to menial tasks, 
(2) labor will be performed with boredom, and 
(3) numerous jobs will be eliminated. Undoubt- 
edly, this will be over time. 

Although new jobs have been, are, and will 
continue to be created, our experiences have stressed 
that a growing industrial army of alert, highly 
skilled, technical, and professional labor is required 
in industry each successive era. Industry of the 
past demanded a production mix indicative of its 
era; industry of the future will require a production 


mix comparable to the higher demands of its times. 


Regardless of the new challenges and demands 
that will be made upon the various classifications 
of labor, human fatigue will assume new and 
greater proportions. Skilled persons who hold re- 
sponsible positions requiring alertness will have to 
use their skills with more technical competence and 
physical fitness. A malfunction of a particular elec- 
tronic circuit, the failure of 2 human monitor, or 
the inability of a “trouble shooter” to cope ade- 
quately and quickly with a shut-down can have 
disastrous results upon the productivity of a firm. 
These losses become prohibitive when it is difficult 
or impossible to switch to manual operations. In 
this scheme of things, any study that is related to 
human effort, such as selection, testing, and fatigue, 


assumes a more significant role. 

Fatigue that occurs in metals, according to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, is the progressive dete- 
rioration that leads to a final fracture caused by 
repetition of bending, torsional, or combined 
stresses; and it is accelerated by the presence of 
shock conditions. 

The above can somewhat serve as an analogous 
definition to that of human, or industrial, fatigue. 
Human fatigue may be defined as a feeling of 
tiredness that is due to mental and physical stresses 
that cause physiological changes in the body. 

Stresses that can be considered for further and 
intense studies are those deficiencies that are re- 
lated to: 

1. Mental and physical fitness 

. Nature of the work, and the work environ- 
ment 

3. Method and competence in doing the work 

4. Social habits 

5. Worry 

Repetition of any stress reduces, and often ex- 
hausts, the supply of energy that the human body 
produces through chemical action. An examination 
of the chemical action is most interesting, for here 
is the key to fatigue. Life depends upon the ac- 
tivities of human cells that are charged and dis- 
charged similarly as wet cell storage batteries. The 
major activities of cellular life involve anabolism 
and catabolism. Anabolism builds matter; catabo- 
lism reduces matter into poisonous waste. 

The blood stream plays the role of a built-in 
conveyor that transports the nutrition that builds 
the cells, and carries away the waste that has accu- 
mulated. Fundamentally, it is the accumulation of 
the waste called lactic acid that causes the feeling 
of tiredness. As a worker repeats his working cycles 
of mental and physical activities, his body generates 
the production of lactic acid. Eventually, the ac- 
cumulation increases enough to attack and impede 
muscular activity. Under these conditions, the 
worker requires such things as his “coffee break” 
to rest, repair, and restore energy that combats 
fatigue. 

The blood stream contains oxygen. When oxy- 
gen is combined with nutritious factors, starch-like 
substances are formed from carbon and hydrogen 
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called glycogen. It is the glycogen that reconstructs 
and sustains the cells. The biological cycle is com- 
pleted — lactic acid destroys; glycogen repairs. The 
problem is for the body to produce an adequate 
supply of glycogen that will make labor an efficient 
factor of production. One great problem prevails 
and that is measurement of fatigue. 

There are several commonly Known methods 
that are used to measure fatigue such as: 

1. Acquisition of lactic acid in the body 

2. The excess oxygen that the worker uses 

during his work 

3. The heart rate 

4. Body temperatures 

5. Decreases in output 

The Navy Electronics Laboratory has recently 
developed a refined method that uses a testing ma- 
chine called an electromyograph. The EMG regis- 
ters the electric signals that are obtained through 
electrodes that are bound to the skin. Dr. Robert 
C. Easton, who was engaged in this research at the 


Laboratory, stated: 


“When the subject starts to work, only a 
few muscle fibres are actuated. Then as 
fatigue builds up waste products in the 
muscle, more fibres are ordered into action 
by the nervous system. These nervous 
stimuli are what we are measuring with 


EMG.” 

Another refined method of measurement is the 
Lauru Platform, as described in “Physiological 
Study of Motions” by Lucien Lauru and Lucien 
Broha, in Advanced Management, XXIIm No. 3, 
March, 1957. The platform rests upon quartz crys- 
tals that relay signals indicating the amplitude of 
horizontal, vertical, forward and backward mo- 
tions. The signals are recorded in proportion to the 
effort that is exerted with any minute movement. 

In addition to the above mentioned, there are 
a vast number of work studies that must be ex- 
plored and explained. Ironically, in our times, the 
successful solution of such problems is necessary for 
the very survival of the nation. 
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BOOKS 


Tue Impacr oF CotLectiveE BARGAINING ON Man- 
AGEMENT. By Sumner H. Slichter, James J. 
Healy and E. Robert Livernash. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1960. 982 pp. 
$8.75. 


This tremendous work was intended to 
bring up-to-date Sumner Slichter’s excellent 
study, Union Policies and Industrial Manage- 
ment, which Brookings published in 1941. That 
well-known work was written during the rise 
of the industrial union, when number of mem- 
bers was the new approach to American Union- 


ism—*“, . . trade union membership is concen- 


trated and strongest where strength counts most 
of all.” 


But, after three years of intensive field re- 
search, in which 650 individuals, representing 
150 companies, 25 industry associations, and 40 
unions were interviewed, Professor Slichter and 
his colleagues brought forth an entirely new 
treatment of the labor movement in the post- 
Wagner Act Era. It is extremely welcome, 
much needed, and is monumental, both in 
accomplishment and in memory of Professor 
Slichter, who died two days after completing 
the manuscript. 

The authors’ objective was “to discover as 
much as we could about what has happened and 
is happening in a significant number of union- 
management situations.” This was done by exa- 
mining the smallest details of hundreds of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, by analyzing union 
leadership—“many of the problems of union- 
management relations stem from the fact that 
much of the trade membership and leadership 
is new”"—and management’s attitude in nego- 
tiating and daily administering these contracts— 
“a good job of negotiation and administration 
requires that a management representative be 
prepared to give almost unlimited time to these 
matters”— and, the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of each in the determination of these con- 


tracts—“the decision’ that best meets the needs 
of management depends on the general policy of 
the company toward the union, and the nature 
of the problem, and the relative strength of the 
union and the employer.” So that, in the end, 
“the impact of unions on management depends 
...on the nature of the union . . . the nature of 
the management . . . on personalities on each 
Guiness 

The emphasis of the book “is on practice” 
and the authors examine three basic effects of 
unions on management: on content of policy 
and practice, on decision-making, and on execu- 
tion of management policies. Throughout the 
book, with ominous regularity, they reiterate 
the failure of managements to positively 
approach their collective bargaining responsibili- 
ties: “Important in adjusting to the presence of 
a union is to inform intermediate and front- 
line supervision of the company’s labor policies 
and terms of the union-management contract.” 
Tell these people, whose daily “past practices” 
can hit you right between the eyes during an 
arbitration. Each day “the tendency to negotiate 
out grievances” without management’s know- 
ledge “for the sake of settlement” and to get 
credit for being a supervisor who settles, “detracts 
in the long run from the original intent of con- 
tract language.” 

The book is divided into 31 comprehensive 
chapters. No words are wasted. The section on 
Grievances, as an example, is concise, and with 
almost hard-to-swallow frankness: “The settle- 
ment of grievances short of arbitration some- 
times results in the legislation of additional prin- 
ciples for implement contract language. Or, if 
it is concluded in grievance discussion that pres- 
ent language is inadequate, the company may 
adopt supplementary policy criteria.” 

That is short of arbitration. But, at the final 
step in the grievance procedure, what does man- 
agement face? “Many arbitrators have, in effect, 
legislated the question of whether or not man- 
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agement’s complete freedom to decide this policy 
issue is circumscribed by the terms of the agree- 
ment.” 

So, in formulating an “equitable” basis for 
settling grievance, we sometimes allow a third 
party to rewrite our contracts. And, when in- 
ternal policies of the union itself assert them- 
selves, we often find that “the satisfaction of 
individual workmen has relatively little to do 
with the grievance rate. The chief determinants 
appear to be organizational and institutional con- 
ditions.” The authors conclude, thus, that “. . . 
unions negotiate contracts that impose obliga- 
tions on management, thus creating the basis 
for grievances,” so that “. . . the grievance rate 
is very much within the control of the union.” 

Generally, what has been the impact of 
collective bargaining on management? The 
book can be summed up in 2 or 3 quotations, 
each at the heart of the matter: “Where adjust- 
ment has been achieved by the adoption of work- 
able contract language, it has usually had the 
effect of limiting management’s flexibility to a 
considerable extent.” And, “Failure to balance 
the interests of the company and those of the 
union can be disastrous in the long run on both 
the company and the employee.” ~ 

The authors conclude that “. . . the Ameri- 
can collective bargaining system must be re- 
garded as one of the most successful economic 
institutions in the country,” and that an inquiry 
into this field is therefore important, because 
“... the efficiency of American industry is at 
nae 

Cuartes Bite 


OccupaTIONAL PLANNING FoR Women. By Mar- 
guerite V. Zapoleon. Harper & Brothers, New 


York. 1961. 276 pp. $5.00. 


Mrs. Zapoleon has created an outstanding 
research project on vocational guidance. By 
showing the tremendous scope and wide influ- 
ence of the topic, the reader is better able to 
appreciate its importance. 

Occupational planning and life planning 
are synonymous to Mrs. Zapoleon who says: 
“Integrating one’s occupation into the whole of 


one’s life is essential.”. The need for the solution 
of many problems which arise in this integration 
for every individual, not only women, has 
created vocational guidance—“A process of assist- 
ing the individual to choose on occupation, pre- 
pare for it, enter upon and progress in it,” accord- 
ing to the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. A feeling of satisfaction is achieved by 
meeting obligations connected with family, work 
and community, and for women the anticipation 
of these satisfactions is hindered by certain prob- 
lems—the greater unpredictability of what roles 
they will play, and by conflicts about their work. 
Occupational planning for women is aided 
by a knowledge of their characteristics in a work 
situation. Obvious, of course, is the ability of 
women to bear children. There are also other 
physical differences, special skills and abilities, 
motivation toward accomplishment of successful 
achievement; personality differences brought 
about by physiological differences, and different 
vocational interests. Since there is a higher per- 
centage of women than men working, the em- 
ployment of women is a major force. 
Homemaking with no monetary reward 
and measured by “mutual devotion, respect and 
confidence” is the outstanding occupation of 
women. Also, there are many women who work 
with their husbands, or who work as volunteers 
in charitable, educational or cultural areas. How- 
ever, there are over 22 million in the labor 
market who, for economic or other reasons, are 
working. Two charts show a breakdown of types 
of employment and also compare this with the 
employment of men in the same fields. Because 
of homemaking ties, working time for women 
is a problem. In most cases the attitude of in- 
dustry is one of welcome toward women, but 
there are certain restrictions and prejudices 
which are not to be ignored and which, with real 
effort and practical approach could be overcome. 
Mrs. Zapoleon discusses the techniques and 
procedures of vocational guidance in certain 
areas. The work of the elementary school coun- 
selor as well as that of the secondary school 
counselor is set forth in great detail and the 
programs as worked out in Baltimore, Md.; 
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Boonsboro, Md.; Toledo, Ohio are cited. 

Since one woman in twenty is a college 
person and since college graduates are more 
likely to work outside the home, the importance 
of vocational guidance is emphasized in this area. 
Here real effort is made to assist with occupa- 
tional advice. There is no one way of handling 
vocational guidance in the colleges, but the work 
of the college placement service is vital. The 
variety of college programs is illustrated by 
several examples. 

Public employment services represent an- 
other large area where vocational guidance pro- 
grams function, and local community social 
agencies also try to meet new needs and supple- 
ment public agencies. 

Attention is given the needs of handicapped 
groups for special programs of vocational guid- 
ance: older workers, handicapped women, rural 
young women who need special attention be- 
cause of lack of educational and work opportu- 
nities. Not only members of racial and religious 
groups need such programs but also academi- 
cally gifted girls with IQ’s of 140 or more. 

Women at work need guidance and advice. 
They are helped by employment counselors, 
union ‘counselors and by member service in 
professional organizations. As a mammoth em- 
ployer, the Federal agencies which offer voca- 
tional guidance are numeroi's. 

The author states that “Recognition of the 
needs vocational guidance meets is so universal 
that almost every occupational, educational and 
public-spirited lay or service organization at 
some time engages in activity that aids vocational 
guidance.” Programs of a few of these organiza- 
tions are mentioned in detail. 

Occupational organizations such as, The 
Committee on Careers and the National League 
of Nursing collect and distribute information 
concerning their field of work. 

Key decisions are made in every one’s life, 
says the author. But without vocational guid- 
ance, the “total view” is not likely to be taken 
before reaching a decision. Vocational guidance 
needs more and better programs to improve 


communications within the profession: to clarify 


relationships of all professional people; to pro- 
vide a wider base in counselor training; and to 
insure the “acceptance of responsibility for giv- 
ing professional advice by those who engage in 
vocational guidance.” She feels that greater use 
can be made of television for this area; that the 
individual-analysis process would be sharpened; 
that occupational information should be 
broadened and clarified; that greater assistance 
by way of preparation planning for homemaking 
as well as other occupations is also needed; that 
job placement services as well as the follow-up 
procedures be improved. 

This book is an amazing collection of facts 
and figures . . . and vision. The bibliography of 


, 278 references is in itself an admirable collection 
‘of extremely valuable information. This is a 


reference book to be used to excellent advantage. 
. M. Louse ScHNEIDER 


On-Job Training— 
Fertile Ground for Managers 


(Continued from page 297) 


Actually, “training” is a poor term to use in ref- 
erence to performance improvement in indus- 
trial organizations. The word implies sensori- 
motor skill learning. That is, training usually 
refers to some kind of organized instruction or 
practice sessions where we go through repetitive 
trials and try to improve performance in a pro- 
gressive manner. With this perception in mind 
it is understandable that the manager does not 
see it as part of his job. Perhaps the term 
“coaching” would be more appropriate. Coach- 
ing implies a direct relationship between trainer 
and performer. The coach corrects performance 
on the spot. He is concerned not only with 
principles, but with performance in the real-life, 
pay-off situation. He instructs, gives directions, 
appraises results, provides feedback and, perhaps 
most important of all, he gives his moral support 
to the endeavor. 

Perhaps job training has been a no-man’s- 
land in industry. If so, the way is clear for the 
supervisor to move in actively to make it into a 
very fertile ground for organizational develop- 


ment. 
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SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION 


. . . THROUGH BETTER EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Despite all the improved production techniques—despite automation, data processing and the 
new technical developments, the supervisor is still the key to efficiency—still the person that puts 
the profit in the company P & L statement. Management may set the policies and goals, but 
it falls on the shoulders of the supervisors, foremen and department heads to see that these 
policies are carried out—at a profit and with a minimum of employee difficulty. 


This new supervisory booklet-—SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION Through Better Employee Rela- 
tions—approaches the problem in an entirely different manner—thoroughly and completely, and 
from the supervisor’s point of view. 


COVERS THESE 3 IMPORTANT AREAS 


1. The supervisor must be thoroughly acquainted with up-to-date personnel practices. He can 
no longer push this off on the personnel department — for it is the supervisor who has to 
deal with personnel practices on his own level if he wishes to have an effective, satisfied 
and producing work force. This section covers: 


THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT JOB 
e Selection e Induction 
e Training e Appraisal 
. The supervisor must be people-oriented — he must know how to handle the day-to-day prob- 
lems of employees on the job. This section covers: 


ON THE JOB RELATIONSHIPS 
e Building Morale e Effective Communications 
e Giving Orders e Discipline 

e Handling Grievances 


. The supervisor must be familiar with the legal requirements that affect his job duties — he 
must administer his work group keeping in mind the Federal laws that govern his company. 


This section covers: 
THE SUPERVISOR AND THE LAW 
e Labor-Management Relations e Union Members’ Bill of Rights 
e The W. eo Law e Wage-Hour Overtime Pay Chart 
e The Walsh-Healey Act e Employment Rights 
e Social Security 


A CONSTANT REFERENCE MANUAL 
SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION THROUGH BETTER EMPLOYEE RELATIONS is not simply 


a book for reading — rather, it is a constant reference manual which your foremen and super- 
visors will refer to time and time again. It may well become a text on which you may base a 
supervisory developmeni and foremanship training program. 

Text is written in clear, understandable language — and on the supervisor’s level — from the 
supervisor’s point of view. Every effort has been made by the author to cover all the important 
supervisory problems in the three distinct areas discussed. 


84 Pages—lllustrated—5 X 742” Size—Two Color Cover 
Quantity Discounts 


$1.50 per copy | to 5 copies $1.50 ea. 


6 to 25 copies — 10%, 51 to 100 copies — 20%, 
26 to 50 copies — 15%, 101 or over 25%, 
FOB Springdale, Conn. 


ORDER A COPY FOR EACH FOREMAN, SUPERVISOR AND DEPARTMENT HEAD— 
MOTIVATION, INC. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 





Personnel Research 


Tue “Its Your Business” Approach To Ratincs. 
By William H. Ward, Department of Defense. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 14, No. 2, Summer 
1961, 183-191. 

In this study, supervisors (as raters) were 
given a hypothetical situation and a realistic and 
uniform frame of reference, as an application of 
role-playing technique to personnel performance 
evaluation. Role-playing was used in a situa- 
tion requiring a comparable measure of em- 
ployee performance in distinctly different kinds 
of work, located in different offices, working for 
varied supervisors, and where objective measure- 
ment of the work product could not be com- 
parably obtained. The author feels that his re- 
sults have yielded a reliable and realistic criter- 
ion measure which could be generally applicable 
in situations where supervisory judgments en- 
counter major obstacles in the rating process. 

The problem was initiated when a criterion 
was desired for the validation of a test battery 
as a selection and placement instrument for a 
large number of employees in twelve occupa- 
tions, working in nine offices. The complica- 
tion arose when it was determined that most 
immediate supervisors were able to evaluate the 
performance of only a few of their employees. 
The role-playing was structured so that each sup- 
ervisor was placed in the position of hiring from 
his own group of employees. The entire list 
of employees for each was, thus, ranked and 
rearranged until each supervisor was satisfied 
with the final ranking as his choice of new em- 
ployees. All individual rankings were con- 
verted to performance scores and ultimately cor- 
related with the test results. Reliability ranged 
as high as 83 when the average of the whole 
group was considered. Validity was not gen- 
erally discussed, but there is no data to indicate 
that it would be higher than other rating ex- 
periments. It is not possible to judge inherent 
validity without some known measurement of 
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the supervisor's ability to rate in any given sit- 
y 


uation. Consequently, the writer's use of the 


words “appears to furnish a reliable and real- 
istic criterion” would seem quite judicious. 


Suirt CHaNcEs AND Hours or Work. By J. 
Walker, Medical Research Council of Great 
Britain, Industrial Psychology Research Unit. 
Occupational Psychology. Vol. 35, Nos. 1 and 
2, January and April, 1961, 1-9. 


This is a well-documented study of the 
various shift arrangements, different types of 
shift rotation, and various durations of work 
hours. Mr. Walker does not introduce statisti- 
cal methods nor does he draw firm conclusions, 
but he weighs the findings of previous studies 
carefully and makes a good summary of find- 
ings to date. 

He points out the physiological, psychologi- 
cal, and the subjectively stated possibilities of 
difference, and begins with reference to the 
diurnal cycle and the disturbance to bodily 
rhythms engendered by changes of shift and 
working hours. Body temperature, normally 
highest in the afternoon and lowest between 
midnight and 6 A.M., has been shown by some 
studies to adapt to shift changes quickly. This 
would appear more valid when men are en- 
gaged in active work than in light or sedentary 
labor. As speed of reaction time has been re- 
lated to body temperature (Kleitman, 1938), 
the failure to invert physiological functions on 
a night shift might presumably lead to more 
frequent accidents or to lower production rate. 
This has not been proven to any substantial de- 
gree, but could obtain if many factors were held 
constant in comparisons. The frequent elimi- 
nation from a night shift of older men and 
those with some measure of ill health and the 
reduction of supervision and maintenance on 
the night shift cause parallel situations to lose 
experimental value. Also, the fact that many 
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studies reflect war-time conditions is likely to 
lower the validity of their reasoning. 


Many workers report a variety of ill effects 
from the night shift, though much of this may 
be a rationalization of social loss they experi- 
ence. In one study (Wyatt and Marriott, 1946), 
workers on a 16-hour night shift, three days per 
week, showed preference for a long work peri- 
od because of the social advantage and inter- 
mittent opportunity for recuperation. The ma- 
jority of these workers, however, became dis- 
satisfied with these arrangements after con- 
siderable experience on the long shift. Absence 
on the day shift has been shown to be higher 
than on the night shift but both reverse some- 
what over a period of time and the addition of 
a night-shift incentive appears to make little 
change in the picture. Output per man has 
been shown in some studies to be up to 2% 
higher on a day shift. Other studies show some 
possibility of better long-term performance if 
the shifts are not alternated or rotated or if a 
man remains on a fixed shift for a month or 
more. Conclusions cannot be definite, however, 
as workers show resistance to change and are 
somewhat adversely affected by any difference 
in the status quo. 


InpustriaL Faticut. By E. G. Chambers, In- 
dustrial Health Research Board, London, Eng- 
land. Occupational Psychology. Vol. 35, Nos. 
1 and 2, January & April 1961, 44-57. 


This article is chiefly a summary of the 
reports of the Board, issued from 1919-1938, 
written for the benefit of research workers who 
cannot gain easy access to the originals. Most 
of the documents quoted are now out of print, 
though they are frequently mentioned in vol- 
umes on industrial psychology. 

This writing is well-outlined and sections are 
divided, much as would be the subjects in a 
college text, into hours of work, rest pauses, 
rhythm, noise, boredom, and comparable topics. 
The nature and measurement of fatigue and 
types of fatigue form the primary discussion 
prior to the delineation of causes and relative 


phenomena. Some observations have been added 


to the summation from other sources than the 
reports. 

Though this contains little new content for 
the assiduous student of industrial psychology, 
the paper makes an excellent resume of this area 
of research and is adequately documented. The 
writer also calls to attention that close inspection 
of this summary and its complete bibliography 
might make for greater efficiency of present 
day research wherein investigators appear to 
be duplicating effort before initiating progress. 
It is evident that Mr. Chambers wishes to call 
these studies to the inspection of industrial 
engineers and plant management as he points 
out the implications within a factory working 
situation. The results of investigations on machine 
design, such as the effect of machine speed on 
natural human working rhythm, are reported in 
order to show the extent of adaptations which 
might be profitable for employee output. The 
cast to the worker as well as the employer is 
scientifically appraised; this in its various aspects 
might assist in clarifying some points of union- 
management disagreement. The effects of train- 
ing and of individual characteristics are dis- 
cussed sufficiently to show justification of vari- 
ous personnel budgets. All in all, this summa- 
tion is really a time-saver for anyone interested 
in industry because of its succinct and factual 
statement and multiple research data bearing on 
human productive efforts. 
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Is It Legal? 


By Howard Newcomb Morse 
Counsellor at Law 


PERSONNEL RECREATION PROGRAMS 
Is the Company Liable for Injuries to Employees? 


6 Jews. Tea Company, INc., organized a 
softball league. This league consisted of fif- 
teen teams, organized from among the employees 
of the company’s 153 stores in the Chicago area. 
The stores were divided in three divisions, each 
consisting of five districts, and teams were estab- 
lished in each district. The district teams played 
each other to establish a divisional champion, and 
ultimately the divisional champions competed to 
determine the league champion of the year. 

The divisional championship teams were 
awarded small trophies and the league champions 
were presented with larger trophies by the execu- 
tives of the company at a special function. Each 
team was named in part after the district man- 
ager. He appointed the manager-captain of the 
team, who, in turn, selected the players from 
among the full-time employees in stores within the 
particular district. 

The company provided balls, bats and T-shirts 
bearing the district team name on the front, and 
the emblem “Jewel Food Stores” on the back. The 
employees furnished their own shoes, jackets, caps 
and pants. There were no facilities for playing on 
company premises in most districts, and the games 
were held at public ball parks, with no admission 
charge or accommodations for the spectators, who 
were mostly friends and relatives of the players. 
No money was received by the team for playing, 
nor were they granted any time off from their work 
for practice. 

After the teams were organized there was an 
annual dinner meeting, held on the company prem- 
ises and paid for by the company, and attended by 
all the managers of the teams and the personnel 
chief of the company, at which the season schedule 
was arranged and rules adopted for games among 
the company teams. These scheduled games were 
the only games played by the teams, since the com- 
pany discouraged the teams from joining the In- 
dustrial Soft Ball League. 
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The former company personnel chief stated that 
the ball games were not used as any advertising 
media, but that it was part of the program of main- 
taining a good state of welfare that the athletic 
activities were encouraged. He stated, “We felt 
that anything that drew Jewel people together in 
a social way promoted cooperation and furthered 
the joint effort of all of us.” 

Information about the games was disseminated 
through a weekly company publication, The Flash, 
distributed to all employees, and also by announce- 
ments on the special program for company em- 
ployees each morning on the company-operated FM 
radio station, WMOR, which was listed in the 
newspaper. The championship game was further 
publicized by photographs and written accounts in 
the company’s monthly publication, The Crusader, 
delivered to all employees. 

Paul Jeffreys, a district manager, who, as part 
of his duties, was charged with recommending 
promotions among employees in the district, desig- 
nated Woody Woodruf, an employee in one of the 
stores in the district, to organize and run the dis- 
trict team, which was known as “Jeffrie’s Gems.” 
Jeffrey also made up a schedule of games for the 
entire division. There was some difficulty in get- 
ting enough men out for the team, and Woodruf, 
on his day off, called upon the employees in the 
various stores in the district, during business hours, 
asking them to participate. When Woodruf asked 
Kenneth Lejman, an employee in one of the stores 
in the district, he replied, “Not this year.” Where- 
upon Woodruf said, “Why not? Don’t you want 
to play any more? Haven’t you any spirit?” Lejman 
later stated that Woodruf “made me feel like a fool, 
so I went out for the team.” 

While playing in a scheduled softball game be- 
tween the “Jeffrie’s Gems” and another intra-com- 
pany team, on a public playground, after his hours 
of employment, Lejman was seriously injured while 
sliding into third base. For that injury Lejman 
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sought compensation under the Illinois Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and instituted proceedings there- 
under. 

The arbitrator denied the claim on the ground 
that Lejman failed to prove that the accidental 
injury arose out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment. Lejman appealed. Additional evidence 
was adduced on review, and the Illinois Industrial 
Commission entered an award allowing Lejman a 
sum for temporary total disability, and further 
sums for the permanent loss of use of 50 per cent 
of the left arm and 50 per cent of the left leg, and 
for medical, surgical and hospital care. The com- 
pany appealed. 

The Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
reversed the Industrial Commission, set aside its 
award and held that unless the playing was com- 
pulsory or was done on company time and paid 
' for as part of the employee’s duties, the injury could 
not be deemed to arise out of and in the course of 
the employment. Lejman appealed. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois reversed the 
decision of the Superior Court and reinstated the 
award entered by the Industrial Commission. The 
Supreme Court declared: “. . . inasmuch as there 
was evidence in the record before the Industrial 
Commission from which it could be reasonably in- 
ferred that plaintiff's (Lejman’s) participation in 
the defendant company (Jewel) league under the 
circumstances was an incident of his employment, 
the injuries he sustained while playing in the partic- 
ular game could properly be found to arise out of 
and in the course of his employment.” 

In: another case, the employees of the Chevrolet 
Motor and Axle Division of the General Motors 
Corporation, upon their own initiative, without sug- 
gestion or encouragement from the management, 
organized a softball league consisting of fourteen 
teams. The games were played on the employees’ 
own time in a public park many miles from the em- 
ployer’s plant, and the players had to provide their 
own transportation to and from the park. 

Not only were the employees not paid for this 
time spent on the baseball field, but their wages 
were, indeed, actually subject to deduction if they 
were late for work after playing or practicing. All 
organizational details and all arrangements affect- 
ing the games were handled by the employees. They 
procured the equipment—gloves, bats and balls— 
and selected the uniforms, bearing the letters “M. 
& A.” (signifying Motor and Axle Division), al- 


though the employer paid for the equipment and 
permitted conferences relating to the contests on 
company time and on the company’s premises. The 
games were not advertised in any way, and no out- 
side publicity whatsoever attended their playing. 
Charles A. Wilson, 45 years old, was employed 
as a clerk in the Chevrolet Motor and Axle Divi- 
sion. He became a member of one of the teams and 
was injured in play at first base in a game. He 
instituted proceedings under the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Law to recover compensation 
for his injuries. The New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board granted an award, and the em- 
ployer appealed. The Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York sustained the deci- 
sion of the Board, and the employer again appealed. 
The question presented for determination by the 
Court of Appeals of New York was whether or not 


an injury suffered by an employee voluntarily par- 


ticipating in an athletic or other recreational activ- 
ity, under the circumstances here disclosed, was 
properly compensable as one “arising out of and in 
the course of” his employment. The Court of 
Appeals reversed the decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion and dismissed Wilson’s claim. 

The Court of Appeals stated: “These ball 
games, the record makes plain, were out-of-hours, 
off-the-premises, personal diversions of the men, and 
were not only optional with the employees but 
were exclusively for their own recreation and in- 
dulgence, without business advantage to the em- 
ployer. The games were neither initiated nor spon- 
sored by the employer, in no way connected with its 
affairs, and in no manner subject to its control. 
Even if the company had so desired, it could not 
have halted the ball playing or changed the pro- 
gram in any way. In other words, totally lacking 
is any basis for an inference that it controlled the 
activity or sought to compel or induce any employee 
to participate in it. On the contrary, indication al- 
most positive that the activity was separate and 
removed from the employment is found in the fact 
that the employer actually penalized employees 
who, as a result of playing or practicing, reported 
late for work. Neither the circumstance that man- 
agement gave its permission to employees to take 
part in the sport, nor even that it cooperated in the 
program, can be said to spell out compulsion or 
constraint. . . . Personal activities of employees, un- 
related to the employment, remote from the place 


(Continued on page 323) 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Personnel Associations 





Tue Paciric NortHwest Personnel Man- 
AGEMENT Association held a conference in late 
October in Portland, Oregon. The theme of the 
conference was “Motivation: Key to Better Per- 
formance.” The announcement for the confer- 
ence reminded members that the desire for con- 
quest motivated the explorations of the sixteenth 
century. Ambition motivated Macbeth’s murder 
of Duncan. But what motivates employee per- 
formance? With fear of a nuclear war hanging 
over our heads like a sword of Damocles, the 
nation most successful in motivating the masses 
of its people will be the most successful in de- 
termining its destiny. 

The motivation of employees is less spectac- 
ular, the announcement pointed out, and un- 
derstandably less explosive, yet it is not only vital 
to the success or failure of an organization but 
also one of ‘the major forces in this battle for 
survival. 

Among the speakers were Benjamin M. 
Hines, director of personnel planning of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation; Eli Ginsberg, professor 
of economics, Columbia Unversity; Walter W. 
Straley, president of Pacific Northwest Bell 
Telephone Company; and John Paul Jones, gen- 
eral manager, Management Personnel Services, 
Union Carbide Company of New York. 

Tue Seatrce CHAPTER OF THE PAaciFic 
NorrHwest PersonNEL MANAGEMENT AssociA- 
tion heard Hugh A. Smith this fall on “A Jour- 
ney of 1000 Miles — Competitor Relations and 
the ‘Four Way Test.’” Mr. Smith is executive 
vice president of Kraft, Sinith and Ehrig, and 
president of the Washington Market Research 
Company. An additional feature of the meeting 
was a display of copies of representative per- 
sonnel reports used by Seattle area companies. 
Mr. Orville C. Scott commented briefly on the 
purpose and objectives of these personnel sta- 
tistical reports. 


THe Women’s Personne Group OF Putta- 
DELPHIA has elected new officers. They are: presi- 
dent, Margaret S. Busson; vice president, Mary 
S. Pratt; recording secretary, Dorothy Bunting; 
corresponding secretary, Bettie Eichberg; treas- 
urer, Louise Schairer. The committee chairmen 
are: legislation, M. Louise Schneider; education, 
Helen McGill; hospitality, Jean A. Roche; pro- 
gram, Frances R. Freeman; publicity, Kathleen 
Sharkey; research, Doris E. F. Faber; WPG 
NEWS, Jane D. Richardson. 

The NEWS reports that Bettie Eichberg has 
been promoted and is now assistant personnel 
officer of the Philadelphia National Bank. Vir- 
ginia Herwig has recently been made personnel 
director of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 


tion. 





Tue InpusrriaL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco has included two new topics this year 
for their conference group meetings. They are 
“Management Development and Communica- 
tions,” and “The Relationship of Employee Re- 
lations to Operating Functions.” Gummed cal- 
endar reminders were sent out with the year’s 
program, so that they could be pasted on a per- 
sonal calendar, to help members keep track of 
the schedule of meetings for the year. 

The general co-chairmen for the meetings 
are John R. Quinn, director, management de- 
velopment seminars, the University of Chicago, 
and Norbert E. Willging, personnel director, 
The Toni Company. Group chairmen are as 
follows: “Benefits and Compensation,” Ivan 
Baldus, director of Personnel, Mars, Inc., and 
Joseph L. Kennedy, manager of personnel, John- 
son and Johnson; “Relationship of Employee 
Relations to Research — Finance — Marketing,” 
Charles Gray, director of industrial relations, 
Bell and Howell Company, and William H. 
Tripp, assistant personnel officer, Chicago Title 
and Trust Company; “How-To Workshops,” 
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Emil J. Koe, director, industrial relations, Illi- 
nois Tool Works, and George J. Yoxall, man- 
ager, personnel and training, Inland Steel Com- 
pany; “New Techniques for Manpower Devel- 
opment, Pressure Cookers, or Pot Boilers?” Ed- 
ward T. Carroll, Hergenrather Associates, and 
Russell J. Alberding, Hewitt Associates; “Man- 
agement-Union Relations,’ Walter E. Clark, 
vice president, labor relations, Armour and 
Company, and George R. Koons, director of in- 
dustrial relations, Brunswick Corporation. 





Tue MerroporrraN PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
oF THE Pusiic PsrsonneL Association has 
chosen as the theme for the year, “Pursuit of 
Excellence.” The first speaker for the new sea- 
son was N. Richard Diller, associate professor 
of psychology, Penn State University. Mr. Diller 
is a key member of the University’s Manage- 
ment Training Staff. His topic was “Anatomy 
of a Management Training Program.” 

At the second meeting the speaker was Abe 
S. Rosen, deputy city representative, Office of 
the City Representative, City of Philadelphia. 
He directs the City’s public information, com- 
munity relations and ceremonial activities pro- 
grams. He spoke on “Personnel, People and 
Public Relations in Government.” 





THe WestcHesTeR PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association heard the chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, Colonel Solomen 
Senior, at the first fall meeting. Colonel Senior 
spoke about the problems of the Workmen’s 
Compensation System. He is working to elimi- 
nate the abuses that have been creeping into the 
compensation picture. These abuses, he said, 
have caused compensation costs to rise to astro- 
nomical heights. 

The speaker for the October meeting was 
Mr. Jack Andrews, placement director of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, who talked 
about college recruiting. 





THe Foremen’s Cius or York, PEnnsyt- 
vaniA, held its annual Mason-Dixon Industrial 
Management Conference in August. The theme 


was “Industry Faces the Challenge to Our Free- 
doms.” Daniel S. Hursh, of the Bendix Cor- 
poration, discussed inflation, its causes and solu- 
tions. Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, president, Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge, spoke on 
the patriotic responsibilities of the management 
team. 
The Club, through the Educational Com- 
mittee, J. Robert Wildermuth, chairman, has 
purchased and is making available free, to all 
companies, two series of training films, and ac- 
companying Discussion Leaders’ Manuals, ti- 
tled: “Office Supervisors’ Problems” and “Plant 
Supervisors’ Problems.” There are six films in 
each series and each sets the stage for a most 
profitable discussion on a timely industrial 
problem. 





THe PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Association oF Los Ancexes recently heard a 
talk by Dr. John R. Van de Water, who de- 
clared that managers and not organized labor 
are the vanguard of the future in determining 
economic and industrial trends. Reviewing the 
gains made by unions since the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act, the Wagner Act, 
and the restraints imposed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947, Dr. Van de Water indicated the 
key to the future union-management power bal- 
ance will be found in the “economic and tech- 
nological growth pattern of present-day indus- 
try.” 

He related this growth pattern to unioniza- 
tion of white collar workers, speaking on “The 
Union Power and the White Collar Workers.” 
Automation has brought about a growth in the 
number of white collar workers as compared to 
blue collar, he said. This, he feels is a prime 
reason for stepped up union activity in this di- 
rection since the latter part of 1959. 

In conclusion he said that where a particu- 
lar employer is opposed to white-collar union- 
ization and yet it comes about, this result is very 
likely to be the responsibility of management 
itself. Management’s responsibility is sometimes 
lodged in failure in its communication tech- 
niques, in appropriate status recognition, in 
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affording appropriate participation opportuni- 
ties, and in supplying its employees with true 
and available information on salary and benefit 


comparisons, 





Tue Rockrorp Personnet Cius, Rockrorp, 
Ituinots, heard James Rogers speak on “The 
Way the Wind Blows.” Mr. Rogers is vice presi- 
dent of Ingersoll Milling Machine Company. 
He has conducted a number of seminars 
throughout the country. Russ Gibbs is program 
chairman for the club. 





Tue PuiaperpHia CHAPTER, AMERICAN So- 
CIETY FoR Pusiic ADMINISTRATION, met for lunch 
in October to hear William L. Rafsky, develop- 
ment coordinator for the City of Philadelphia. 
He spoke on “Administration of a Large Scale 
Redevelopment Program — The Philadelphia 
Story.” 





Tue InpustriAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Derrorr considered the 1961 American Motors 
Contract Negotiations at a recent meeting. The 


speaker was Edward L. Cushman, who joined 
American Motors Corporation on the day it was 
founded, May 1, 1954, as director of industrial 
relations. In June 1955, he was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of industrial relations of the cor- 
poration. In February, 1959, he was promoted to 
vice president. He serves as a member of the 
corporation’s policy board. 





THe WasHINGTON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., has elected new officers: 
president, Richard B. Miller, director, employee 
and community relations, Litton Industries; vice 
president, programs, Carl R. Anderson, em- 
ployee benefits records supervisor, Safeway 
Stores, Inc.; vice president, public relations, Ed- 
ward N. Cuplinsky, personnel ‘director, The 
Evening Star Newspaper Co.; vice president, 
membership, Elizabeth Ann Plack, personnel 
director, Washington Hospital Center; secretary, 
J. P. Gaines, personnel manager, Page Comm. 
Engineers, Inc.; and treasurer, Norman D. Mar- 
tin, assistant vice president and director of per- 
sonnel, Suburban Trust Co. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Assistant SecreTary oF Lasor_ EstHER 
Peterson said in a speech to the Convention of 
International Woodworkers of America that 
recent legislation bringing minimum wage pro- 
tection to millions of additional workers is “a 
singular advance in the history of our social 
legislation.” 

The new law extends coverage to more 
than three million workers in retail and other 
fields and raises the minimum wage to $1.25 in 
steps over a period of years. It is the first time 
in the 23-year history of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act that the amount and coverage of the 
minimum wage have been increased together. 

Mrs. Peterson said, however, that there were 
still areas of the economy where minimum wage 
protection was needed and said that the Labor 
Department would continue to study the law to 
determine what additional workers could be 
brought under its protection. She said Congress 


has authorized the Department to study the pos- 
sible application of minimum wage coverage for 
agricultural and hotel and restaurant workers. 





THe Proceepincs OF THE FourTEENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE NaTIONAL ACADEMY OF 
Arsitrators have been published by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Considered first in Arbi- 
tration and Public Policy is the impact on arbi- 
tration of the Supreme Court decisions in the 
Warrier, Enterprise, and American cases. Sam 
Kagel, professor of Law at the University of 
California, Berkeley, acknowledges the addi- 
tional power and responsibility these decisions 
granted to arbitrators. In order to maintain pub- 
lic policy which “promotes industrial stabiliza- 
tion through the collective bargaining agree- 
ment,” he cautions arbitrators to confine their 
decisions to the outer limits established by the 





, 
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parties in their collective bargaining agreement. 

In a second chapter, the use of past practices 
in the administration of collective bargaining 
agreements is examined. Past practices are the 
most useful and therefore the most commonly 
used aid in resolving grievance disputes, accord- 
ing to Richard Mittenthal, Detroit attorney and 
arbitrator. He stresses that to be used effectively 
a past practice must be clear, consistent, and 
mutually accepted by the parties. 

Due process is a concept that lies at the heart 
of our public policy, and as such, is an important 
concern of the arbitrator. In his discussion of 
due process and fair procedure in labor arbitra- 
tion, R. W. Fleming, professor of Law at the 
University of Illinois, praises arbitrators for 
their willingness to experiment with and evolve 
procedures which will insure all parties their just 
rights. He indicates that arbitrators favor “prac- 
tices which will tend to accommodate the di- 
verse interests which are involved” in a dispute. 

Also discussed at the meeting were the role 
of lawyers and the use of legal procedures in 
arbitral hearings; arbitrators serving as neutrals 
in assisting the parties to make collective agree- 
ments; the direct and indirect uses of arbitration 
by the government; new opportunities for in- 
dustrial relations; and finally there was a warn- 
ing that arbitrators can bridge the distance be- 
tween parties only if that distance is narrowed 
by the consensus of the parties themselves. 





Recent Lecat Cuances Arrectinc Emp.oy- 
MENT Practices in Illinois were discussed at a 
one-day seminar in Chicago. The seminar was 
one of the 1961-62 series of Law Courses for 
Non-Lawyers offered by the University of Chi- 
cago Downtown Center. The courses are de- 
signed to aid laymen in acquiring the legal 
background needed in their business and profes- 
sional lines. Harold A. Katz was chairman for 


the seminar on Illinois employment practice 
laws. Mr. Katz is a partner in the law firm of 
Katz and Friedman. 





Some INTERESTING Facts Were PreseNnrep at 
the second annual seminar on Recruiting Col- 
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lege Graduates, conducted by the Institute of 
Occupational Research in New York. Recruiting 
costs per man hired range from as little as $500 
to as much as $5000. The ratio of campus inter- 
views to men hired is about thirty to one. 

Recruiters face the same problem as college 
admissions officers: to meet their quotas they 
must make more offers than they expect to be 
accepted. In contrast to industrial practice, some 
government recruiters make binding job offers 
while they are on campus, because they are not 
permitted to pay the expenses of applicants for 
plant visits. 

All those who have summer employment 
programs agree that they help the recruiting 
program. Some candidates still submit exorbi- 
tant expense accounts, and one company tells 
the candidate in advance what the company will 
and will not pay for. Several companies found 
their acceptance rate lower this year than last, 
but one company found it higher. 





Tue 8rH ANNUAL PERSONNEL INSTITUTE was 
held in October at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. The title for the con- 
ference was “Personnel Planning for the De- 
fense Build-Up.” The conference was sponsored 
by: The American Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Region II; Personnel Management 
Program Service, Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, Continuing Education Service, Michi- 
gan State University. 

Dr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, assistant to 
Chairman and President, Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, Wheeling, West Virginia, spoke on 
“Manpower Management—A Look Ahead.” 
John R. Kinney, director, placement bureau, 
Michigan State University, and William D. 
Plant, Jr., college recruiter, General Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, spoke on col- 
lege recruitment. Sheldon B. Lee, operations 
manager, Commercial Laundry and Dry Clean- 
ing Equipment Division, Whirlpool Corpora- 
tion, St. Joseph, spoke on other sources of re- 
cruitment. 

The 1961 auto negotiations were described 
by Edward L. Cushman, vice president, Ameri- 
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can Motors Corporation, Detroit. Philip A. 
Christenson, manager, Division of salary admin- 
istration, Minnesota Mining Manufacuring 
Company, St. Paul, talked about the problem 
areas and possible solutions in salary adminis- 
tration, and problems of training and retraining 
were discussed by Hugo Peterson, director of 
training, Bendix Corporation, Detroit. 





THe AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION'S 
Fatt Personne, ConFEerENcE was titled, “Meet- 
ing Personnel Challenges in Times of Crisis.” 
The conference was planned with the idea in 
mind (according to the announcement) that to 
meet these challenges—and still retain the gains 
of the past few years—calls for cool thinking on 
the part of all personnel executives. They will 
have to take a new look at their companies’ 
goals, and start work immediately on dynam- 
ically balanced programs of personnel activities 
that will prove successful under a new set of 
varying and fluid conditions. 

The conference showed how fast-thinking, 
fast-moving executives are designing personnel 
programs that are readily adaptable to rapid 
changes in other areas—and to the needs of other 
management functions. The latest thinking on 
organizational planning, labor relations and leg- 
islation, attempts at handling unemployment, 
mental health and communications was pre- 
sented to the conference. 

Among the speakers were William A. Pat- 
terson, president, United Air Lines, Chicago; 
Hon. William H. Ayres, Representative (14th 
District, Ohio), Washington, D. C.; Robert E. 
Tepperman, manager, organization and man- 
power planning, General Foods Corporation, 
White Plains, N. Y.; John Paul Jones, general 
manager, Management Personnel Services, 
Union Carbide Corporation, New York; Ed- 
ward H. Litchfield, Chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh, and chairman, Board of Directors, 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc.. New York; Dr. 
Andrew C. Hilton, director of personnel, Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
New York; Dr. Yale J. Laitin, president, Sur- 
vey Research Associates, Scarsdale, New York; 


and Dr. William C. Menninger, president, The 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 

In November and December the American 
Management Association conducted four semi- 
nars for personnel executives. The subjects 
were writing and using effective job descrip- 
tions; planning, installing and administering a 
sound wage and salary program; modernizing 
the executive compensation plan, integrating it 
with organization planning and management 
development; and developing and improving the 
job evaluation plan. 





Tue Universtry oF Micuican — WAYNE 
State University’s InstrruTe oF Lasor anp IN- 
pusTRIAL RELATIONS conducted a conference in 
November on “Management Decision Making- 
Simulation.” Co-discussion leaders were Bruce 
E. Despelder, chairman of the Management De- 
partment, School of Business Administration, 
Wayne State University; John J. Rath, also of 
the School of Business Administration; and 
Michael J. Houlihan, district management 
science representative for IBM. 

The Institute also ran a two-day workshop 
and seminar on arbitration this fall. The co- 
chairmen were James D. Tracy, a member of 
the law firm of Dykema, Wheat, Spencer, 
Goodnow arnd Trigg, Detroit; and John Adams 
of the Cleveland law firm, Squire, Saunders 
and Dempsey. 





Tue ManaceMENT INstiTUTE oF THE UNI- 
versiIry OF Wisconsin held several institutes, 
seminars, and workshops of interest to person- 
nel people this fall. Among them were the fifth 
annual long-range planning seminar for execu- 
tives; supervisory institutes on leadership meth- 
ods for foremen and supervisors; and an indus- 
trial editors workshop. 





Communication is one thing and one 
thing only—the effective transfer of an 
idea from one human being to another. 
We communicate in terms of our total 
effectiveness as management people—J. E. 
Morse, Minneapolis-Honeywell. 
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Glancing at the New Publications 





Emptovee Rexations, Inc., 19 West 34th 
Street, New York 1, has published two new 
booklets of interest to personnel professionals. 
What the Revised Social Security Law Means to 
You, by Tait Trussell, is an explanation of the 
revised and increased benefits which are now in 
effect. The booklet covers earlier retirement 
pensions, higher monthly payments for sur- 
vivors, liberalized earning provisions for retired 
people, and increases in minimum benefits. It 
answers 30 questions most frequently asked by 
anyone interested in their Social Security 
benefits. 

The Little Man Who Wasn't There by Ray- 
mond Dreyfack, gets across to employees the 
ways in which absenteeism hurts them. The text 
is easy to understand and should not cause resent- 
ment. At an average hourly rate of only $3.00 
per hour, the cost of absenteeism if each em- 
ployee stays home only one day a year is $24.00 
per employee. For every 100 employees that’s 
$2,400.00 yearly. 





A Srxreen-Pace, two-color booklet, Beware 
the C.B. Birds (C.B. meaning Communication 
Barrier) has been published by Enterprise Pub- 
lications, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 

Done in a humorous “Bird Watchers’ Man- 
ual” style, the booklet features a variety of com- 
munication stoppers found in a typical business 
organization. 

Some of the booklet’s cartoon bird charac- 
ters include “The Zipper-Lipped Fact Stopper,” 
“The Trembly-Kneed Word Eater,” “The Fast- 
Reacting Conclusion Jumper,” “The Non-listen- 
ing Thought Stopper,” “The Tight-Lipped Di- 
rection Giver,” and “The Evil-Seeing Analyzer,” 
to name a few. 


The booklet is designed for employee distri- 
bution and draws the moral that “there are C.B. 
birds in all of us, but getting rid of them calls 
for constant practice to make good communica- 
tion habitual and automatic.” 


Tue American Nursss’ Association Occu- 
PATIONAL HeaLtH Nurses Section has published 
two brochures which are both attractive and use- 
ful. An Employer Asks Some Questions states 
the specific composition, purposes and functions 
of the Occupational Health Nurses Section in 
addition to providing basic information about 
the Amcrican Nurses Association. 


Functions, Standards and Qualifications for 
Occupational Health Nurses, a 32-page booklet, 
presents material in convenient outline form. 
Subjects covered are: definition of occupational 
health nursing; definitions for positions in oc- 
cupational health nursing; FSandQ for an occu- 
pational health nurse in a ome-nurse service; 
FSandQ for a supervisor in an occupational 
health nursing service; and FSandQ for a direc- 
tor in an occupational health nursing service. 





AccorDING TO A STATEMENT issued by the 
American Association of Industrial Nurses, the 
use of collective bargaining techniques by indus- 
trial nurses “would seriously jeopardize the 
nurse’s position both with management and 
labor. ...” The statement, expressing a majority 
opinion of the members of the national indus- 
trial nursing organization, appeared in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American Association 
of Industrial Nurses. 

The statement is based on the premise that 
the nurse in industry, as a professional health 
worker, can best gain her own economic ad- 
vancement and security by providing better serv- 
ice to both employer and employee. The state- 
ment continues, “Recognition of the industrial 
nurse as a professional person is essential to the 
service she renders employer and employee. She 
has a value over and beyond the purely technical 
aspects of her job in the constructive relation- 
ships which she is able to maintain with every 
individual and department in the company— 
because she is a professional person.” 





Topay’s Worxkinc Man ought to have the 
initiative to acquire extra skills long before he is 
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unemployed, a University of Michigan econ- 
omist maintains. 

Ross J. Wilhelm, U-M instructor in mar- 
ketings, says “crash” retraining programs for the 
unemployed offer little real hope. 

While acknowledging that retraining does 
not fail in every case, he notes some “horrible 
examples” that have resulted from recent 
“quickie” programs to meet the needs of unem- 
ployed workers on “Business Review,” radio 
production of the U-M Broadcasting Service. 

Nearly everybody agrees that there is need 
for retaining programs and that in the long run 
such programs are the only way anyone can 
develop the flexibility essential to survival, says 
Wilhelm. 

However, the view that “crash” retraining 
is the only answer must be dismissed, “in fact 
we must always be preparing ourselves, both 
technically and psychologically, for our next 
job,” he stresses. 

“And further this is our own responsibility 
—not the government’s nor the company’s nor 
the union’s nor that of anyone else. Each one 
of us is going to be outmoded eventually and if 
we want to prevent it we had better act on our 
own now and develop flexibility.” 

Citing the farm problem as an example, 
Wilhelm underscored the difficulties “in per- 
suading unneeded farmers to leave the farms at 
the same rate that our producti-'ty rises. These 
unneeded farmers find themselves in economic 
difficulty and are able to persuade the politicians 
to do something for them — and you know the 
scandalous farm surpluses that have resulted. 

“We also face essentially the same problem 
in the case of workers whose jobs have been 
taken over by machines and where the workers 
have not been able to find new jobs and end up 
on relief or the welfare rolls or some other form 


of charity.” 





Tue Mepicat Research Counc (38 Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, $.W.1, London, Eng- 
land), has published a scholarly booklet, Ageing 
and the Semi-skilled: A Survey in Manufactur- 
ing Industry on Merseyside. The authors are 
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Alastair Heron and Sheila M. Chown. They 
were assisted by M. S. Featherstone and Cath- 
erine M. Cunningham. 

According to the preface, the memorandum 
describes an investigation carried out in 1958 on 
Merseyside by the Council’s Unit for Research 
on Occupational Aspects of Ageing. The re- 
search team assessed the situation in which 
older semi-skilled workers find themselves in 
manufacturing industry, and acquired back- 
ground information about the policies, practices, 
and opinions concerning older workers that ob- 
tain in larger firms. In a carefully drawn sample 
of such firms managers and supervisors were in- 
terviewed, the relevant records were examined, 
and a study was made of jobs done by semi- 
skilled workers. 

The authors found that although there is a 
tendency on the part of older workers to slow 
down somewhat, this is balanced by their ex- 
perience and skill. There seems to be a need to 
study the question of stress on older workers, so 
that the work will not over-tax their physical 
abilities as they age. Since a change in the kind 
of work they do often means, for the older 
worker, a down-grading, he may strive to re- 
main on a job which is unsuitable for him, too 
long. 

The authors conclude that the well-being of 
the industrial worker beyond the age of 60 can 
best be promoted through action taken by in- 
dustry itself to minimize the various stresses im- 
posed on him during a period of about 20 years 
prior to his retirement. Occupational conse- 
quences of ageing are usually gradual in onset. 
with the attendant danger that preventive meas- 
ures will not be taken in time. Relating the 
findings of this inquiry to current understand- 
ing of the processes of ageing, the authors rec- 
ommend that the larger industrial firms, at least, 
should study the specific needs of older work- 
ers and the possibility of training men over 40 
for new jobs. 





Every Gi rm Your Orrice can be “the 
girl the company wants to keep.” So claims 
the publisher of < new manual—Women In 
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Business—carrying the sub-title, “The Business 
Girl’s Handbook.” Four separate sections are 
entitled: The Girl the Company Wants to 
Keep; The Way You Look Today; Getting 
Along With People; The Girl and the Job. 

Emphasis is not particularly placed on job 
skills, but rather on developing the correct at- 
titudes as well as know-how in the fringe opera- 
tions of the typical office job. 


A unique self-rating chart helps office em- 
ployees first uncover and understand their weak 
points—then to improve themselves by correct- 
ing these weak points through reading the man- 
ual. The publication is illustrated and has an 
attractive two-color cover. Regular price is 
$1.00 per copy. Quantity discount rates are of- 
fered. A free copy is available to organizations 
—write Motivation, Inc., Springdale, Conn. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue InpusrriaL Press Service has been serv- 
ing America’s weekly newspapers since 1895. 
It is published bi-weekly by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, 
New York 17. Cartoons, editorials, and fillers 
are fu: ished in the sheet. 

A combination of a cartoon and editorial in a 
recent issue is titled “Un-Free-Wheeling.” The 
cartoon pictures a wagon wheel on New Fron- 
tier Prairie Schooner, squeaking out a protest 
against various controls: control wages in local 
and interstate business; control local school sys- 
tems; control city development; control the em- 
ployment market, etc. 

The editorial is called, “Meanwhile, Back 
Home.” It begins, have you asked your neigh- 
bor lately how he thinks the Administration’s 
doing? The editorial points out that the admin- 
istration is hammering together a 10-program 
domestic welfare-state plan that would anni- 
hilate our basic liberties. 

“Each of these programs includes a plan to 
increase centralism—the central government con- 
trol of the vital elements of our economy. Here’s 
what the 10 programs would do: 1. Control fac- 
tory location. 2. Control wages in local intra- 
state business. 3. Control local school systems. 
4. Control production and distribution of power. 
5- Control city development. 6. Control the em- 
ployment market. 7. Control hospitals, and ulti- 
mately medicine. 8. Control the farmers. 9. 
Control the market place. 10. Control of capital 
accumulation through tax tinkering. 

“Or, to put it in two words: Control us.” 


Tue House Macazine Instirute or New 
York had as guest speaker this fall Mr. Robert 
Arthur of General Research Service who spoke 
on “Some Horrors in House Magazine Illustra- 
tions.” Prior to the talk there was a case his- 
tory discussion program which was concerned 
with “How to Make Good Use of Poor Photos.” 
Miss Eleanor Sikora of the Grand Union Com- 
pany was in charge of this part of the program. 





The Microphone is published by the West- 
ern Electric Company, Hawthorne Works, Chi- 
cago 23, Illinois. Al Benedix is the editor. A 
clever photograph makes an eye-catching illus- 
tration for a cogent article, “Would You Hire 
Yourself?” The picture shows a man seated at 
his desk, interviewing a man standing in front 
of the desk, who is himself. 

The article asks, “Suppose you were the 
owner of your own business —a business in a 
field in which there were many keen competi- 
tors. You have gambled your life savings on 
success. You are hiring people to help you in 
your enterprise. Would you hire yourself?” 

The article goes ahead to point out that you 
would have to determine two things in such a 
situation: 1. If you were the boss, what would 
you look for in your employees? 2. How well do 
you yourself measure up to that standard? De- 
sirable qualities are spelled out in the article, 
and the author concludes: 

“We all need to pause now and then for 
self-evaluation. If we are honest with ourselves, 
we may discover that we have become lax, care- 
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less, complacent. We may even discover that 
we are no longer the kind of employees we 
would hire if we were the boss. If so, we have 
a job to do — on ourselves — to become the kind 
of employee we would hire — if we were the 
boss.” 





The O’Malley Reporter is published by the 
Affiliated O’Malley Companies, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Jerry M. Eisen is the editor. This is a very 
good-looking eight-page newspaper, which is 
put out quarterly. A recent issue contains a chart 
for self-evaluation, titled “How Do You Rate?” 
Repeating the question asked by the editor of 
The Microphone, the Reporter puts it this way: 

“You are the only person in the world who 
really knows how you feel about your job! Since 
you spend 4o hours a week making a living — 
and this adds up to about 2000 hours a year — 
it’s rather important to you to evaluate your 
own attitudes. Would you, for instance, hire 
yourself ?” 

The test consists of twenty questions, which 
can be checked, always, usually, sometimes, 
never. This check list includes such things as do 
you report to work on time regularly; do you 
follow all job rules and regulations, do you keep 


your personal appearance neat and attractive, 
etc. 





The Royal McBee Corporation’s Progress 
has featured a contest to find the “hidden pay 
check.” The contest is designed to help focus 
the attention of hourly paid employees on the 
amounts of fringe earnings they receive in ad- 
dition to their straight time hourly rate. 

With a prize total of $350 in U. S. Savings 
Bonds, the contest runs over a 10-month period. 
In explaining the contest the company put it 
this way: “The Hidden Pay Check is the pay 
check you don’t always see. If Mr. Average 
McBee Production Employee received a pay 
check for the value of his fringe earnings dur- 
ing the course of a year, what would be the 
amount of this check? This question is the basis 
for the easy to answer Hidden Pay Check con- 
test.” 


Is It Legal? 
Personnel Recreation Programs 
(Continued from page 314) 


of work and its risk, not compelled or controlled 
by the employer, yielding it neither advantage nor 
t-nrefit, are not within the compass of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. Nor is it of any oper- 
ative consequence that the employer asquiesced in, 
or contributed some financial aid to, such activities. 
The slight support thus given by the employer, 
without attendant advertising or consequent busi- 
ness advantage, should be accepted for what it really 
was, a gratuitous contribution to its employees’ 
social and recreational life.” 





“I shall pass through this world but 
once. Any good, therefore, that I can 
show to any human being—let me do it 
now. 

Let me not defer it or neglect it, for I 
shall not pass this way again.” 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946, AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 
208), SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 

PERSONNEL JOURNAL, published eleven times a year at 

Baltimore, Md., for November 1, 1961. 

State of California 

County of Los Angeles § * 

Before me, a Notary Public, Los Angeles County, and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally appeared A. C. 
Croft, who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is Publisher of PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on the re- 
verse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editors, 
managing editor, and business manager are: publisher, A. C. 
Croft, New London, Connecticut; Editors, A. C. Croft, Doris 
D. Hay, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; Mary Frank, Springdale, 
Connecticut; business manager, M. B. Snyder, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 

2. That the owner is A. C. Croft, Inc., 281 State Street, 
New London, Connecticut. Stockholders owning 1% or 
more of total amount of stock are, None. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages and other securities are: 
None. 

4. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
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(Seal) Lawrence RenrcHier, Notary Public 
(My Commission expires March 4, 1962) 





HELP WANTED 


INDISPENSABLE FOR PERSONNEL Executives: Accurate, na- 
tion-wide list of over 135 top executive recruiting firms. 
Know who to contact for key jobs. Only $3.00 ppd. 
Execaid, Dept. JF, Box 2647, New York 17, N. Y. 


InpusrRIAL ConsuLTANT: Needed by N.Y.C. office of national 
organization. Broad education in social science areas. Indus- 
trial relations experience in personnel or employment services, 
supervisory training, absentecism, alcoholism. Experienced 
with community organization. Writing and speaking ability. 
Position open middle 1962. Salary range starts at $9,000. 
Reply Box 792. 








Lasor ReLations Assistant: Recent promotion creates an 
opening for a man with labor relations experience with a 
growing, national chemical manufacturer with plants through- 
out the U.S. The position is in the Industrial Relations De- 
partment of one of the largest plants located in the southeast. 
The person we select must be minimum age 25, possess 0 
B.A. or B.S. degree from an accredited college, with 1 to 3 
years labor relations experience, and have excellent potential 
for advancement. This is a job of considerable responsibility 
and involves grievance and arbitration handling, negotiation 
of work loads and other activities dealing directly with union 
officials. It is a challenging position, and one from which a 
person can move rapidly to higher levels of responsibility in 
the industrial relations area. If you think you qualify, send 
resume and salary requirements to Box 809. 





Researcn Psycuotocist (TEsT AND MEASUREMENT): Chal- 
lenging career as principal psychologist in a large Federal in- 
stallation. Responsible for test development ond evaluation, 
employee attitude and morale studies and other research 
dealing with personnel management problems. Degree plus 
2-3 years experience. Starting salary to $7560. per year. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Send resume or Federal application to 
Civilian Personnel Officer, Norton AFB, California. 





EmMPpLoYMENT SpeciaList: Chicago based multi-plant manu- 
facturer of consumer goods offers an excellent career oppor- 
tunity for a man skilled in professional employment activities 
and experienced in the recruitment, selection, and placement 
of management and executive personnel. Fine earnings and 
growth opportunity. Please send complete resume of em- 
ployment history, education, past earnings and current salary 
expectations to Box 813. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


InpusrriaL Retations: Age 33, married, B.S. in industrial 
relations. Eight years diversified experience in all phases of 
industrial relations work. Reply Box 800. 





PEeRsonNEL—Mip-West: Four years diversified personnel 
duties with small R&D and production plants of major com- 
pany; employment testing and selection, job analysis, wage 
and salary, policies and transfers. B.A., age 29, married. 
Seeking greater opportunity and responsibility. Reply Box 
8or. 





InpusTRIAL RELATIONS/PERSONNEL: Over five years diversi- 
fied experience including heavy policy formulation, organi- 
zation planning, foremen manual writing, foremen training, 
development and appraisal, contract negotiations and ad- 
ministration. B.S. in personnel, Cornell University. Age 28. 
Married. Metropolitan New York, New Jersey preferred. 
Will travel. Minimum salary $9,500. Reply Box 802. 





PersonNEL Director: Seeks challenging opportunity to 
utilize his ability, training and experience. Well qualified. 
Master’s Degree Industrial Psychology. Salary $9,500. Reply 
Box 803. 





InpusrriaL RELATIONS-MARKETING OR R&D PeRsonneL Ap- 
MINISTRATION-SALES TRAINING: Varied business expeiience 
over past 10 years in flight propulsion and electrical appara- 
tus industries of large engineering-oriented company recog- 
nized as a leader in personnel practices. Have been through 
build-up and retrenchment periods with both line and staff 
personnel experience in Marketing and Research and Devel- 
opment organizations. Manpower planning, manager devel- 
opment, recruiting, selection, placement, personnel practices, 
benefits plans, salary administration. Developed and admin- 
istered technical marketing development program of on-job 

training implemented by courses. Financial experience in 
areas of budgets and measurements, methods and proce- 
dures. BS Marketing and equivalent of Masters Psychology, 
Counseling, Guidance. AMA and other professional affilia- 
tion. Age 44. No geographical preference. Seeking respon- 
sible position in growth company with human relations 
awareness. Reply Box 804. 





PERSONNEL Direcror: 15 years successful experience all 
phases of office and factory personnel administration in 
unionized plants. Proven ability to plan, organize, and su- 


pervise an effective personnel program. College training in 


personnel administration, plus continuing study and research, 
but no degree. Age: a young 53. Complete resume on re- 
quest. Reply Box 805. 





Lasor Retations: California-based Personnel Director, com- 
pleting nine years progressive experience, seeks future chal- 
lenge in LR field. Experience includes negotiations, griev- 
ances, arbitration, plus all phases industrial personnel man- 
agement. M.S. Cornell. Earning $9,000. Reply Box 806. 





PERSONNEL Manacer: B.A., MA. plus 11 years responsible 
experience in all phases of irdustrial relations, including 
Negotiations, grievance handling, arbitration, employment, 
training, and safety. Age 35. Desire new challenge in south- 
east. Reply Box 807. 





MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT/GENERAL PERSONNEL: Wide 
experience in planning and conducting management develop- 
ment and training programs, job evaluation, manpower au- 
dit, appraisal, wage and salary administration. Proficient in 
latest training techniques. Experience includes: Management 
Development and Training for large retail chain. Manage- 
ment consultant in Personnel, and University teaching. Three 
years graduate work in personnel plus many special training 
short courses. Present salary $12,250. Reply Box 808. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER: II years experience of increasing re- 
sponsibility in all phases of Personnel with emphasis on re- 
cruitment, employment, salary administration, training, man- 
agement development, public relations, as applied to profes- 
sional and technical employees. Some labor relations. Will 
relocate for challenging opportunity. B.S. Ivy League. Age 
late 30’s. Married. Family. Min. Salary Required $12,000. 
Reply Box 810. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER: 15 years of diversified experience in 
wage and salary administration, benefits, employment, labor 
relations, safety, employee services and supervisory training. 
Seeking high level personnel responsibility, up to 2000 em- 
ployees, in New York Metropolitan area. Reply Box 811. 





PERSONNEL: Age 33, cight years’ experience in Safety, Train- 
ing, Wage and Salary Administration, House Organ, and 
Group Insurance. Two years’ experience in accounting prior 
to personnel work. Presently employed and have B.S. degree 
in Commerce. Desire Personnel Manager or Assistant position 
or to establish a Job Evaluation program. Reply Box 812. 





Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 75¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





emporary office workers from “Manpower” 
are skilled, reliable, and efficient! 


V Rai you call the Manpower office in your city for temporary help 
you're getting the best! 


Manpower employees are capable . . . they take their assignments seriously 
... they work with speed and accuracy . . . and excellent working habits 
allow them to turn out more work for you! 

When you need temporary typists, stenos, office machine operators, or 
clerical help call for Manpower employees. Manpower pays all salaries, 
taxes and insurance — keeps all records. You pay economical hourly 
rates for the actual hours we work. 


MANPOWER INC. 


Over 250 Offices Throughout the World 
The World’s Largest Temporary Help and Complete Business Service. 
Look for ‘‘Manpower”"’ in the white pages of your phone book. 





3. 


BNA’s Management 
Development Services 


Stimulating Development Programs 


and Aids for All Levels of Management 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING FILMS— 
short, 16-mm color and sound films 
designed to precede and stimulate 
discussion on leadership, motivating 
employees to better teamwork and 
productivity, giving orders and in- 
structions, and listening. Complete 
Discussion Plan with each film. For 
sale or rent. Previews may be arranged. 


. THE INCIDENT PROCESS: INDUS- 


TRIAL SERIES—a practical course in 
industrial and human relations for 
supervisors and middle management. 
Dr. Paul Pigors’ 16-case study pro- 
gram including manual, workbooks, 
and complete course material. 


. THE INCIDENT PROCESS: GOV- 


ERNMENT SERIES—same as _ the 
Industrial Series except a program of 
13 government case studies. 


. MODERN MANAGEMENT—a 4- 


NAME 


COMPANY. 


Grr... 


See eee ee eoaaene oR 


ADDRESS__ 


page, bi-weekly letter to your super- 
visors On communicating and working 


with people. Features news on business 
and economic developments... im- 
portant case studies .. . interviews... 


reports on speeches and articles of 


note... competition ... on all matters 
that contribute to better supervision 
and management. Monthly memobook. 


. THE EXECUTIVE LIBRARY SERVICE 


-encourages executive reading by 
making easily available the latest books 
on business maregement, personnel 
development, community and national 
affairs, international affairs, history 
and biography, science and philoso- 
phy. Executives of participating or- 
ganizations also receive additional 
benefits and privileges. 


. “HERE'S HOW” BOOKLETS—a se- 


ries of illustrated 12-page booklets 
offering clear, concise and practical 
information from experienced man- 
agement men concerning 40 different 
supervisory problem areas. 


Full details by return mail. Use coupon below (no obligation, of course). 
I a a on a a ee ee ay a ee 

The BUREAU of NATIONAL AFFAIRS, Inc. 

1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


BNA Gentlemen: Please send me further information on each of the follow- 
ing Management Development Services. (Circle the numbers desired.) zz 
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